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“ But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisini leaves her hall, 
And it is pot to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the laity walks in the shadow of night ; 
And if she sits in Este’s bower, 
’Tis not for the sake of its full-biown flower— 
She listeus—but not for the nightingale— 
‘Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 
There glides a step through the foliage thick, 
And her cheek grows pale—and her heart beats quick. 
There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 
And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves; 
A moment more—and they sha)! meet— 
‘Tis past—her lover's at her feet.” 


“ Wury, how now, son? Is there any news stirring, | 
that thou hast thus hurried hither?—or have any of , 
our ships foundered in the late gale?” were the ques- 
tions asked by Matthew Godfrey, of his son, as the | 
latter entered the usual sitting room of the family, | 
seemingly fraught with some momentous intelligence. 

« No, no, father! the ships are safe, as yet, for aught | 
I know to the contrary,” he replied; “ but [ hastened | 
from the city to tell you the glorious news; praised be | 
God! the Lord General Cromwell has gained a great 
and a decisive victory over,the Royalists at Worcester; | 
a victory which will strike terror into the hearts of the 
disaffected, and completely overthrow the hopes enter- 
tained by Charles Stuart of wearing the crown of 
these kingdoms.” 

“ Truly this is important news,” said the elder God- 
frey; “ and much does it behoove the nation io lift up 
the voice of thanksgiving on the occasion. But, how 
fares it with the Lord General, who has been made 
the blessed instrument of effecting this deliverance?” 

“ He has been protected from the arrows of the un- 
godly, and is in good health. He is marching with 
his victorious army towards London; and it is the in- 
tention of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, 
with the Council of State, to meet the Lord General 
to-morrow, at Acton, and enter London with him in 
becoming order.” 

“TI am right glad to hear it,” said his father: “ it is 
fitting that the citizens should show General Cromwell 
the respect which they entertain for his character, and 
the gratitude they feel for the services which he has 
rendered the state.” 

“ Are there many wounded, in the battle you speak 
of, Philip?” inquired his sister, in a tremulous voice, 
who was sitting at an embroidery frame at the farther 
end of the apartment, an unnoticed, but not an inat- 
tentive hearer of their discourse. Her brother turned 
towards her at the sound of her voice—* Good Ma- 
rian,” he said, “trouble not thyself concerning this 
matter: suffice, that the loss which the Lord General 
has sustained is very small; but the enemy suffered 
dreadfully; and the number of prisoners taken is con- 
siderable. Why, how now, what ails the foolish girl?” 

he said, as he observed that tears were in his sister's 
eyes; “ art thou ready to weep for tidings, which should 
BK 





make England raise a joyful cry unto God for her 
final deliverance from the yoke of the oppressor?—I 
had well nigh forgotten to tell you,” continued Philip, 
turning to his father, “ that young Herbert Lisle, the 
son of Sir Thomas Lisle, whom we have furmerly seen 
at our kinswoman’s, Mistress Moreton’s, is among the 
number of the prisoners.” 

A convulsive sob here arrested his attention; and, 
turning round, he beheld his sister, pale as death, at- 
tempting to leave the room; but her strength failed 
her, and she would have fallen had not Philip hasten- 
ed towards her, and supported her with his arm. 

“ What has thus moved you, Marian?” he said. 

“A sudden giddiness,’ she replied; “I shall be 
better anon—'tis nothing—it has already passed!” and 
she attempted to smile, but there was anguish in her 
smile; and her brother led her to her apartment, and, 
tenderly kissing her, bade her try to gain a little 
repose. 

Matthew Godfrey was a merchant of great respecta- 
bility in the city of London. He was a stern republi- 
can, but a conscientious one; and, in the wars between 
the unfortunate Charles and his Parliaments, he had 
constantly taken part with the latter, because he be- 
lieved their cause to be justand right, and their taking 
up arms for the sole purpose of delivering the nation 
from tyranny and injustice. He was a Puritan; but 
he did not carry his religious zeal to the extent prac- 
tised by many of that sect: his piety was without 
hypocrisy— Matthew Godfrey had been many, years a 
widower, with two children; and his son had, for the 
last two or three years, principally managed his mer- 
cantile concerns; and for some little time previously 
to the commencement of this narrative, he had been 
left by his father in the house in Aldersgate sireet, as 
he had a perfect reliance upon his skill and prudence 
to manage his affairs, while he himself occupied a 
house in Holborn, which had been lent him by a 
friend, and which, being more cheerful and airy, 
would, he hoped, restore Marian’s health, that had 
seemed sadly drooping of late, while its vicinity to the 
city enabled him to see his son daily,and to render 
fis assistance in any affair of moment should it be 
requisite. 

Marian Godfrey was in her nineteenth year. She 
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had passed much.of her time with Mistress Moreton, 
who was a half sister of her still fondly remembered 
mother. That lady's husband had espoused the cause 
of King Charles, and had fallen fighting for that cause 
in the civil wars. At her house Marian was thrown 
much into the society of the gallant and devoted che- 
valiers of the Royalist party; and, while she listened 
to their polite conversation, and witnessed their gene- 
rous s¢:fdevotion, and the privations which they un- 
derwent rather than forsake the interest which they 
had espoused, her republican principles were gradu- 
ally undermined, and she deplored in se¢ret the tragi- 
cal death of her sovereign, and the extinction of royalty 
in England. The change which had taken place in 
her sentiments she carefully abstained from speaking 
of, as she knew her father’s inflexibility too well to 
believe that he could be brought to approve of it; and 
she loved him too tenderly to grieve him by open oppo- 
sition. With respect to her brother, it was still worse: 
he was a relentless persecutor of the Royalists, and 
was wholly destitute of his father’s moderation in party 
matters. Matthew Godfrey had tenderly loved his 
wife, and for her sake he respected Mistress Moreton, 
and saw no impropriety in permitting his daughter to 
visit her frequently. As to the unfortunate adherents 
of the Stuart party, whom she might there meet 
with, he believed her early education had fortified her 
against imbibing their principles; and, while he con- 
demned their conduct and opinions, he himself pitied 
their misfortunes. Marian had thus an opportunity, at 
her aunt's, of frequently meeting the young and ac- 
complished Herbert Lisle. Insensibly they became 
attached to each other. Marian wept over his ruined 
fortunes, and the perils to which he was exposed ; and 
he loved to look on her beautiful countenance, and 
listen to her gentle voice ; yet even more than that did 
he love her purity of heart, her simplicity of soul, and 
her noble and confiding disposition. In the first dawn 
of their attachment, they remembered not the perils by 
which they were surrounded, nor how eventually 
hopeless their love might prove. Soon, however, they 
were awakened from their dream of bliss, and the 
young soldier was obliged to follow the fortunes of his 
royal master. Yet he went secure in the possession 
of Marian’s faithful and unchanging love. When he 
left her, though Marian had fears for him, she had 
none for herself: she had bestowed her affection on 
Herbert Lisle, and she was resolved that no earthly 
power should compel her to ahandon him.—When the 
young king marched into England, after the unfortu- 
nate battle of Dunbar, Herbert Lisle obtained a short 
leave of absence; and disguised, he reached London, 
where he again beheld his beloved Marian. But a 
thousand fears for his safety tormented her, and she 
urged his immediate departure. Herbert, however, 
Tefused to leave her: he might never see her more, or 
her friends would oblige her to forsake him. He tor- 
mented her and himself with a thousand groundless 
suspicions and harassing thoughts (for man knows not 
the unchanging nature of woman’s true affection) and 
he eloquently urged that nothing short of her consent- 
ing to a private marriage would satisfy him, or calm 
his melancholy forebodings. 

It were vain to dwell on his affectionate entreaties. 
Marian, overpowered by his distress, and by her desire 
of hastening his departure from the metropolis, ulti- 
mately consented; and, in the presence of Mistress 
Moreton and the old nurse of her childhood, who had 
also been a faithful attendant upon her mother, did 
Marian become the wife of Herbert Lisle. On the 
bridal day they separated, and, as Herbert pressed her 
with rapture to his heart, and imprinted a farewell 
kiss on her lips, Marian seemed oppressed with a fear- 
ful presentiment that her happiness had vanished, and 
she trembled to think of the dangers to which her 
beloved Herbert was about to be exposed 








From the day of their parting, Marian’s health de- 
clined, and her depression of spirits became evident 
to every one. Indeed, for some time, she scarcely 
dared to raise her eyes to her father's face, lest he 
should discover her secret; and her brother evidently 
seemed to suspect that she had some cause for her 
unhappiness. Marian, however, soon had ostensible 
reason for her melancholy, in the death of Mistress 
Moreton, which took place, suddenly, about a week 
after Herbert's departure; and her father readily ac- 
cepted, on her account, the offer which was made to 
him of taking up his abode for a short time in Holborn. 
The house which he inhabited had, at the back of it, 
an uninterrupted view of fields, meadows, and pasture 
lands, with pleasant shady lanes and humble cottages; 
a space of ground now occupied by Red Lion Square, 
and the streets adjacent and beyond. Marian loved 
her new abode, as her dear old nurse lived only about 
two or three fields off, and she could therefore visit 
her frequently, and talk to her of her gallant husband. 

After the battle of Worcester, when Marian was 
made acquainted with the dreadful tidings that her 
husband was a prisoner, and that in all probability his 
life would be sacrificed, from the known stern devo- 
tion and unbending loyalty, both of himself and his 
father, her distress was nearly insupportable. She 
resolved, however, that, if she could not save him, she 
would die with him; and, comforting herself with this 
assurance, she calmly prepared to make the only effort 
in her power on his behalf, viz., that of a personal 
appeal to General Cromwell. This was a bold step 
for one so young, but Marian stopped not to weigh 
either the peril or the possible consequences of the 
undertaking. She imparted her determination to no 
one but her nurse. “ God will be my guide,” she said 
to the old woman, who would fain have dissuaded her 
from the atiempt; “ but give thou to me that trinket of 
my mother’s, the watch she gave thee—i may need it.” 

“Well, but you know not, perhaps, the tale that 
belongs to it,” said the old woman. 

“ Yes, yes!” said Marian; “I know it all; I have 
heard it many times.” 

Thus admonished, the nurse unlocked a small 
drawer, and drew forth a sma!l watch hanging to a 
steel chain, which was partly rusted. The case of the 
watch was of gold: it had small steel beads around it, 
and a raised border of flowers of the same metal on 
the back. Exactly in the centre was a small painting 
of-a female head, exquisite in expression and beauty. 
The dark raven hair parted on the forehead, the eyes 
full of tenderness, and the faint blush just tinging the 
fair cheek, made Marian weep as she gazed on it; 
and, pressing the trinket to her lips, she exchanged an 
affectionate farewell with her nurse, and hastened 
homewards. 

In honour of the victory which General Cromwell 
had obtained at Worcester, the citizens of London re 
solved on giving a grand entertainment. Great pre- 
parations were made on the occasion, and he was te 
be feasted im Guildhall. Matthew Godfrey intended to 
be present at the civic festival; and the day before it 
was to take place he went to his house in Aldersgate 
street, from which he did not intend to return until the 
day after the dinner given to General Cromwell and 
his officers. This was the time which Marian judged 
as most favourable for her purpose; and, soon after her 
father had left Holborn, she, with a beating heart, and 
in her most simple apparel, with her lovely counte- 
nance shrouded in a black silk hood, set off for the 
palace at Whitehall, where she had been informed the 
General then was. 

On making known her desire to the attendants, she 
was told that the Lord General had been occupied 
nearly all the day with business of importance. and 
that it was not likely she would be able to see him; 
but that she could wait if she pleased. Marian ac- 
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cordingly sat down on a bench in a corridor leading 
to the principal apartments. Here she waited in ago- 
nizing suspense; persons passed to and fro, but none 
seemed to notice her, and she thought with bitterness 
of the precious moments thus passing away, which 
might probably be fraught with danger to her beloved 
Herbert. An elderly man, in the garb of a puritan 
minister, entered the gallery: his look seemed benevo- 
lent, and Marian resolved to address him, and request 
his assistance. At first he looked at her suspectingly; 
but a second glance at her noble brow and modest 
countenance reassured him. He saw that her distress 
was real, and, certain that her object could be one of 
no common interest, he promised, if possible, to obtain 
her an interview with the Lord General. 

This person, who was the celebrate? Hugh Peters, 
was as good as his word. In a few moments he again 
approached her, and, taking her hand, he led her to 
the door of an apartment, and whispering—*“ The Lord 
prosper thy petition,” the door was thrown open, and 
Marian found herself in the presence of General 
Cromwell. 

The room into which Marian was ushered was a 
high and noble apartment, commanding a spacious 
view of the Thames, with all the varied and bustling 
scenery constantly observable thereon. Three sides 
of the room were occupied by book-shelves, filled with 
large and eeemingly ponderous volumes; at the upper 
end stood a table, covered with a Turkey carpet, on 
which lay numerous papers; and, in a plain high- 
hacked chair, covered with black leather, sat the man 
who was soon to be raised tu the supreme power in 
these kingdoms—Oliver Cromwell. Ife was plainly 
dressed, in a suit of mulberry colour, with a short 
cloak of the same. [is hat lay beside him on the table. 
His hair was partially gray, and his whole countenance 


spoke the decision and quick penetration that belonged | | 


to his character; though, at times, there was a sofien- 


ing expression in the eyes which moderated the effect 
his stern features would otherwise have produced. 
At first, he looked harshly at Marian; but when he 
saw that her whole frame trembled with agitation, he 
said, mildly—* Maiden, what is thine errand (” 


“I would implore your aid,” replied Marian— 
“Your powerful assistance in the case of Herbert 
Lisle, an unhappy prisoner in the late battle.” 

“Herbert Lisle! sayest thou?” replied Cromwell; 
‘thou speakest vain words, and knowest not what 
thou askest. Is he not an avowed enemy to the good 
cause? And has not the Lord delivered him into our 
hands, that we shauld deal with him even as it shall 
seem good in our eyes?” 

“O, Sir, speak not thus, I beseech you,” said Ma- 
rian; “have mercy on his youth; it may be that the 
persuasions of others have led him to oppose the go- 
vernment; give him then time for repentance!” 

“It were more fitting, maiden, for thee,” said Crom- 
well, “ to meddle not with this matier: its not seemly 
jor a young maiden to plead thus earnesily for a 
stranger youth: betake thee to thine home.’ 

The blood rushed into Marian’s cheeks and fore- 
head, and she replied hastily—* Js it, then, a crime 
for woman to plead for mercy? Be itso! Yet the 
laws both of God and man, are on my side, when I 
would ask your aid for my uuhappy husband.” 

“Ha!” he said, “I locked not for this; but thine 
appeal is vain: and he glanced pityingly on her— 
‘In these stirring times domestic ties must be rent 
asunder, when the glory of the Lord and the welfare 
f the State require it.” 

“ Alas! alas!” cried Marian, “and will you consign 
my husband to perish? What is his crime? He did 
out follow a kind master, ang fight in support of his 
ause, as he was bound by his oath of loyalty. Thou 
‘ayself hast done as much; but, alas! thou hast chosen 
‘more fortunate path.” 





Cromwell's brow darkened: “ Say rather,” he add- 
ed, “that the Lord hath guided me to choose light 
rather than darkness. But, touching this matter of 
thine, Herbert Lisle will be dealt with as the State 
shall think fit; and, if his life be forfeited, pray thou 
unto the Lord, and he will comfort thee in thine afflic- 
tion.” 

“ Not 80,’ > said Marian, eagerly; “1 know thou art 
all powerful, and that a word from thee could save 
him. Mercy, then, mercy! Bethink thee how this 
gracious act would gladden thy dying hour, and rob 
death of its bitterness.” 

Cromwell shook his head, and Marian, in the energy 
of her supplication, dropped on her knees, and held 
up with both her hands, the watch she had received 
from her nurse, and which she had kept till now con- 
cealed in her bosom. 

The moment Cromwell's eyes rested upon it, he 
started from his seat, and advanced towards Marian. 
“ Where got ye this?” he said; while his strong frame 
trembled with emotion; and he snatched the trinket 
from her hands, and as he gazed on the sweet face 
painted thereon, he turned aside, and Marian saw the 
big drops of surrow fall on his weather-beaten cheek. , 

“ Know ye whose watch this once was?” he said, 
as he turned to Marian. 

“It was my mother’s, who has been dead many 
years,” she replied; “ and my father is Matthew God- 
frey, citizen of London.” 

Cromwell started. He approached Marian, who 
was still on her knees, and, pushing aside her brown 
hair, which had fallen over her white furehead, he 
paused a minute, then added—* Thine is a face fair 
to look upon; and ye have your mother’s noble brow, 
but not her raven hair and eye. Im days long past, 
when I was a student at the Inns of Court, 1 loved 
your mother fondly and traly; but her parents suffered 
her not to listen to my words. Perchance they acted 
wisely, for mine has keen a stormy course;” and he 
sighed. “The Lord's will be done!” 

Marian saw that Cromwell's spirit was softened; 
and she resumed her pleadings for her husband; and 
she called on him, in remembrance of her mother, to 
be merciful. 

“ Thou hast touched a tender string,” he said; “ and 
for thy mother’s sake, if I have any influence, thy hus- 
band shal] depart harmless.” 

Marian sprang on her feet, and began pouring out 
her thanks. “Nay!” said the General, “ if the life and 
liberty of Herbert Lisle be granted, it will be on the 
sole condition that he leave England immediately, and 
make no further attempt to subvert the present govern- 
ment of these kingdoms.” 

“ May God reward you for this!” said Marian; and 
she folded her cloak around her, and prepared to de- 
part. 

“ Rest in peace,” said Cromwell; “ and when thine 
husband is set at liberty, ye shall hear from him.— 
Take this with thee; and he held out to her her 
mother’s waich. “It has stirred sad thoughts within 
me; and the memory of thy mother, as I last saw her, 
comes over me as a pleasant dream.” He looked on 
the picture, and sighed as he put it into her hands. 
“ Farewell!” he said; “all I can do for thee I will, 
and God's blessing be ever with thee!” He pressed 
her hand kindly. Marian’s heart was full, and she 
could but weep her thanks, as the General touched a 
small silver bell, when the door was opened, and she 
passed forth from the presence of General Cromwell 
with renewed hopes and a thankful spirit. 

Not many days efter this interview, Marian’s nurse 
came to her, and informed her that Herbert Lisle, her 
beloved husband, was at liberty; that he had been 
with her, and desired her to tell Marian he was im- 
patient to behold her once more, and to bid her fare- 
well, as he had given his promise to the State to de- 
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part forthwith, and his steps were therefore watched 
by their emissaries. She added, that he would expect 
Marian at her cottage, at the close of that same evening. 

It were needless to speak of Marian’s gratitude, 
when she heard that Herbert was really at liberty—of 
the many affectionate messages to him with which she 
charged her nurse—of the trembling impatience with 
which she awaited the appointed hour to behold him. 

Evening came, at length, and the darkening clonds, 
and the moaning of the wind, seemed to portend a 
storm; but Marian heeded not these gloomy appear- 
ances. She had kept aloof in her chamber from the 
family all that day, under the plea of indisposition; 
and it was quite dusk, and all was still in the house, 
ere she ventured forth. With noiseless steps she 
passed down the garden at the back of the house, and 
unfastened the door at the extremity of it, which led 
into the fields, and hastened onwards, as she believed, 
unheard and unobserved—Once or twice, as Marian 
proceeded through the lane which led to the cottage 
of her nurse, she thought she heard a fuotstep behind 
her. She stopped, and listened intensely, but all was 
perfectly still, and she felt certain that she had been 
deceived—that the sound had been merely the rustling 
of the wind through the hedge. 

In a few minutes she gained the cottage, and, has- 
tily unfastening the latch, she entered. There was a 
light in the room, but Marian saw no one but her 
nurse. “ Where is he?” she exclaimed. The old 
woman peinted to an inner apartment; but Herbert 
had heard the sound of her voice, and he rushed forth, 
and caught Marian in his arms. “ Beloved of my soul!” 
said the young cavalier, as he tenderly bent over his 
weeping wife, “ what a debt of gratitude do I owe 
thee! Alas! must the joy with which I now enfold 
thee, so soon pass away? And must [ be banished 
from thy dear presence? Cruel, cruel fate!” 

“ Nay, dear Herbert!” replied Marian, “ letusnot em- 
bitter the few moments which remain to us, by useless | 
repinings; let us feel grateful that thy life is spared!” 

“ Banishment from thee is worse than death!” said 





Herbert. 
“ When thou art abroad, and in safety, I may find 
means to join thee,” replied Marian. “Happy hours | 

‘may yet be in store for us.” 

“ Bless thee, dearest!” said her husband, as he 
passed his arm around her waist, and her head reclin- 
ed on his shoulder. 

They had stood thus for a few seconds, beside the | 
window, when Herbert quitted his position, and ad- 
vanced towards the inner apartment, whither a sudden 
call from the nurse invited him. Marian had taken 
but a single step to follow him, when the report of a 
pistol was heard, and Marian, with a deep groan, sank 
on the cottage floor. 

Herbert flew towards her: he raised her in his arms: 
but the ball had entered her side, and the blood flowed 
freely. Herbert bent over her in indescribable agony. 
Her face was deathly pale; but her eyes turned with 
fondness on her husband, as, with difficulty she arti- 
culated—* This stroke was doubtless meant for thee. 
Oh, the bliss that thou art safe, and that I may die for 
thee! My poor father!” she murmured faintly, as her 
head dropped exhausted on his shoulder. 

“Help! instant aid, in the name of God!” wildly 


cried Herbert; and the nurse, scarcely less distracted, | 


hastened to obtain assistance. 

“ Help is vain,” said Marian; “I feel it here; and 
she pressed her chilly hand on her side. The dews 
of death were on her forehead; but her arms were 
elasped firmly around her husband's neck. 

“It is a bitter pang to leave thee!” sighed Marian; 
“but a few more years, and thou wilt be with me, 
free from sorrow, from suffering.” 

The last word was scarcely distinguishable. She 





around him relax in their grasp—her gentle soul had 
fled—it was only the lifeless corse of his beloved 
Marian which he pressed distractedly to his bosom, 
ai] gazed on in mute but unutterable despair. * * 

It was Philip Godfrey who had followed Marian on 
that fatal night. He had watched her into the cottage 
—he saw her in the arms of a young cavalier, though 
he distinguighed not that it was Herbert Lisle—he 
witnessed their endearments; and, fraught with mad- 
ness at the disgrace which he imagined had been thus 
brought upon his family, he drew forth his pistol and 
aimed it at Herbert. But Marian, his sister, was fated 
to be the unhappy sufferer from his deadly purpose. 
He stayed not to know the event; as, fearful of pursuit, 
he hastened immediately from the spot. Bitter was 
his repentance, when he found that he had sacrificed 
his beloved sister; and when the true circumstances of 
the case were made known to him, he was unable to 
bear his reflections, and sailed soon after for America, 
where he died at the close of a few years. 

From the moment of Marian’s death, Herbert Lisle 
was a melancholy man; and though Matthew Godfrey, 
softened and almost broken-hearted by the misfortune 
which had befallen his family, blessed and forgave 
him ere he left England, he moved no more in scenes 
of gaiety, for the light of his existence had passed 
away for ever; and, soon after the restoration of King 
Charles the Second, he died at his patern{l mansion, 
in Kent, young in years, but willingly resigning the 
load of life which had pressed heavily upon him since 
the death of his ever fondly-remembered Marian. 


oe 
ABSTINENCE FROM FOOD. 


The more that animals enjoy the qualities of youth, 
strength and activity, the greater is the increase and 
development of their parts, and the greater the ne- 
cessity for an abundant supply of food. Of many in- 
dividuals exposed to an absolute abstinence of niany 
days, the young are always the first to perish. Of this, 
the history of war and shipwreck offers in all ages too 
many frightful examples. ‘There are several instances 
on record of an almost total abstinence from food for 
an extraordinary length of time. Captain Bligh, of 
the Bounty, sailed nearly four thousand miles in an 
open boat, with occasionally a single small bird, not 
many ounces in weight, for the daily sustenance of 
seventeen people ; and it is even alleged, that fourteen 
men and women of the Juno, having suffered ship- 
wreck on the coast of Arracan, lived twenty-three 
days without any food. Two people first died of want 
on the fifth day. In the opinion of Rhedi, animals 
support want much longer than is generally believed. 
A civet cat lived ten days without fvod, an antelope 
twenty, and a very large wild cat also twenty; an 
eagle survived twenty-eight days, a badger one month, 
and several dogs thirty-six days. In the memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, there is an account of a 
bitch, which having been accidentally shut up alone 
in a country-house, existed for forty days without any 
other nourishment than the stuff on the wool of a mat- 
tress which she had torn to pieces. A crocodile will 
live two months without food, a scorpion three, a bear 
six,a chameleon eight, a viper ten. Vaillant had @ 
spider that lived nearly a year without food, and was 
so far from being weakened by abstinence, that it im- 
mediately killed another large spider, equally vigorous, 
but not so hungry, which was put in along with it— 
John Hunter enclosed a toad between two stone 
flower-pots, and found it as lively as ever after four- 
teen months. Land-tortoises have lived without food 
for eighteen months ; and Baker is known to have kept 
a beetle in a state of total abstinence for three years- 
It afterwards made its escape. Dr. Shaw gives an 
account of two serpents which lived in a bottle with- 





sighed heavily: Herbert felt the arms which were 





out any food for five years 
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SCENES FROM MANZONDS TRAGEDY, 


*IL CONTE DI CARMAGNOLA.» 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The following scenes, distinguished by a simple pathos, which can be 


d no usual characteristic of the brilliant and stately Italian muse, form the 





conclusion of Manzoni's celebrated tragedy. His hero, Carmagnola, the victorious general of the Venetian republic, becomes an object of suspicion to its 
jealous rulers, and is summoned before the Doge and Council, on pretence of recompensing his services with higher honours than have been yet awarded. His 
doom having been previously sealed, he is arraigned and conveyed to prison, whilst his wife and daughter, in all the eagerness of exulting affection, are 
awaiting his return to their arms. He there proudly repels the charges brought against him, when insulted by the Doge with the name of T'raitor. 


Scene in the Venetian Senate House. 
CARMAGNOLA—DOGE. 

CarmaGnota. A traitor! J/—that name of infamy 
Reaches not me. Let him the title bear, 

Who best deserves such meed—it is not mine. 
Call me a dupe, and I may well submit, 

For such my part is here; yet would I not 
Exchange that name, for ’tis the worthier still. 

A traitor!—I retrace in thought the time, 

When for your cause I fought: ’tis all one path 
Strewed o’er with flowers. Point out.the day on which 
A traitor’s deeds were mine; the day which passed 
Unmark’d by thanks, and praise, and promises 

Of high reward! What more? Behold me here! 
And when I came, to seeming honour called— 
When in my heart most deeply spoke the voice 
Of love, and grateful zeal, and trusting faith— 
—Of trusting faith! Oh! no—Doth he who comes 
Th’ invited guest of friendship, dream of faith? 

I came to be ensnared! Well! it is done, 

And be it so! but since deceitful hate 

Hath thrown at length her smiling mask aside, 
Praise be to Heaven! an open field at least 

Is spread before us. Now ‘tis yours to speak, 
Mine to defend my cause: declare ye then 

My treasons! 

Doce. By the Secret College soon 
All shall be told thee. 

CarMaAGNoLa. I appeal not there. 

What I have done for you, hath all been done 
In the bright noon-day, and its tale shall not 

Be told in darkness. Of a warrior’s deeds 
Warriors alone should judge; and such I choose 
To be mine arbiters; my proud defence 

Shall not be made in secret. All shall hear. 

Doce. The time for choice is past. 

CarmaGNoLa. What! is there force 
Employed against me’—Guards! (raising his voice.) 

Doce. They are not nigh. 

Soldiers! (Enter armed men.) 
Thy guards are these. 

CaRMAGNOLA. I am betrayed! 

Doce. "T'was then a thought of wisdom to disperse 
Thy followers. Well and justly was it deemed 
That the bold traitor, in his plots surprised, 

Might prove a rebel too. 

CarmaGnota. E’en as ye list; 
Now be it yours to charge me. 

Doce. Bear him hence, 
Before the Secret College. 

CarMAGNOLA. Hear me yet 
One moment first. That ye have doomed my death 
I well perceive; but with that death ye doom 
Your own eternal shame. Far o'er those towers, 
Beyond its ancient bounds, majestic floats 
The banner of the Lion, in its pride 
Of conquering power; and well doth Europe know 
I bore it thus to empire. Here, ’tis true, 

No voice will speak men’s thoughts; but far beyond 
The limits of your sway, in other scenes 
Where that still, speechless terror hath not reached, 


a 





Which is your sceptre’s attribute; my deeds, 
And your reward, will live in chronicles 
For ever to endure. Yet, yet respect 
Your annals and the future! Ye will need 
A warrior soon, and who will then be yours? 
Forget not, though your captive now I stand, 
I was not bern your subject. No! my birth 
Was ’midst a warlike people; one in soul, 
And watchful o’er its rights, and used to deem 
The honour of each citizen its own. k 
Think ye this outrage will be there unheard? I 
—There is some treachery here. Our common foes j 
Have urged you on to this. Full well ye know 
I have been faithful still. There yet is time— 

Doce. The time is past. When thou didst meditate 
Thy guilt, and, in thy pride. of heart, defy 
Those destined to chastise it, then the hour 
Of foresight should have been. 

CarMaGNoLA. O mean in soul! 
And dost thou dare to think a warrior’s breast 
For worthless life can tremble? ‘Thou shalt soon 
Learn how to die. Go! when the hour of fate 
On thy vile couch o’ertakes thee, thou wilt meet 
Its summons with far other mien than such 
As I shall bear to ignominious death. (He is led out.) 


SCENE [1.—T'he House of Carmagnola. 
ANTONIETTA—MATILDA. 
Matitpa. The hours fly fast, the morn is ris’n, 
and yet 
My father comes not! ‘ 
Antontetra. Ah! thou hast not learn'd 
By sad experience, with how slow a pace 
Joys ever come; expected long, and oft 
Deceiving expectation! while the steps S 
Of grief o’ertake us, ere we dream them nigh. 
But night is past, the long and lingering hours 
Of hope deferred are o'er, and those of bliss 
Must soon succeed. A few short moments more 
And he is with us. E’en from this delay 
I] augur well. A council held so long 
Must be to give us peace. He will be ours, 
Perhaps for years, our own. 
Matiipa. O mother! thus, 
My hopes, too, whisper. Nights enough in tears, 
And days in all the sickness of suspense, 
Our anxious love hath passed. It is full time 
That each sad moment, at each rumour'd tale, 
Each idle murmur of the people's voice, 
We should no longer tremble; that no more 
This thought should haunt our souls—e’en now, per- 
chance, ‘ 
He, for whom thus your hearts are yearning—dies! Y 
Antonietta. Oh! fearful thought!—but vain and 


distant now! 
Each joy, my daughter, must be bought with grief. 
Hast thou forgot the day, when, proudly led 
In triumph, ’midst the noble and the brave, 
Thy gloricus father to the temple bore 
The banners won in battle from his foes? 
Matiupa. A day to be remembered! 
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Antonietta. By his side 
Each seemed inferior. Every breath of air 
Swelled with his echoing name; and we, the while, 
Stationed on high, and severed from the throng, 
Gazed on that one who drew the gaze of all; 
While, with the tide of rapture haif o’erwhelmed, 


Our hearts beat high, and whispered—* We are his!” 


Matitpa. Moments of joy! 
Antonietta. What have we done, my child, 
To merit such? Heaven, for so high a fate, 
Chose us from thousands, and upon thy brow 
Inserib’d a lofty name; a name so bright, 
That he to whom thou bear'st the gift, whate’er 
His race, may boasi it proudly. What a mark 
For envy is the glory of our lot! 
And we should weizh its joys against these hours 
Of fear and sorrow. 
Mavitpa. They are passed e’en now. 
Hark! ‘twas the sound of oars!—it swells—'tis hushed! 
The gates unclose—O mother! J behold 
A warrior clad in mail—he comes—'tis he! 
Antonietta. Whom should it be, if not himself? 
—My husband! (She comes forward.) 
Enter Gonzaco, and others. 
Antonietta. Gonzago!—where is he we looked 
for? Where? 
Thou answerest not!—O heaven! thy looks are fraught 
With prophecies of wo! 
Gonzaco. Alas! too true 
The omens they reveal! 
Matitpa. Of wo to whom? 
Gonzaco. Oh! why hath such a task of bitterness 
Fall’n to my lot? 
ANnToniETTA. Thou would’st be pitiful, 
And thou art cruel. Close this dread suspense; 
Speak! I adjure thee, in the name of God! 
Where is my husband? 
GonzaGo. Heaven sustain your souls 
With fortitude to bear the tale!—my chief-—— 
Matiupa. Is he returned unto the field? 
Gonzaco. Alas! 
Thither the warrior shall return no more. 
The senate’s wrath is on him. He is now 
A prisoner! 
Antonietta. He a prisoner'—and for what? 
Gonzaco. He is accused of treason. 
Mavinpa. Treason? He 
A traitor?—Oh! my father? 
ANTONIETTA. Haste! proceed, 
And pause no more. Our hearts are nerved for all. 
Say, what shall be his sentence? 
Gonzaco. From my lips 
It shall not be revealed. 
Antoniztra. Oh! he is slain! 
Gonzaco. He lives, but yet his doom i8 fixed. 
Antonietta. He lives! 
Weep not, my daughter! ‘tis the time to act. 
For pity’s sake, Gonzago, be thou not 
Wearied of our afflictions. Heaven to thee 
Intrusts the care of two forsaken ones; 
He was thy friend.—Ah! haste, then, be our guide, 
Conduct us to his judges. Come, my child, 
Poor innocent, come with me. There yet is left 
Mercy upon the earth. Yes! they themselves 
Are husbands, they are fathers! When they signed 
The fearful sentence, they remembered not 
He was a father, and a husband too. 
But when their eyes behold the agony 


And we will pray. 
Gonzaco. Oh Heaven! that I could leave 
Your hearts one ray of hope! There is no ear, 
No place for prayers. The judges here are deaf, 

Implacable, unknown. The thunderbolt 
Falls heavy, and the hand by which ’tis launched 
Is veiled in clouds. There is one comfort still, 
The sole sad comfort of a parting hour, 
I come to bear. Ye may behold him yet. 
The moments fly. Arouse your strength of heart. 
Oh! fearful is the trial, but the God 
Of mourners will be wiih you. 

Matitpa. Is there not 
One hope? 

Antonietta. Alas! 


[ Exeunt. 


my child! 
SCENE IIL—A Prison. 
CARMAGNOLA. 
CarnmaGcnoia. They must have heard it now.— 
Ok! that at least 
I might have died far from them! Though their heart 
Had bled te hear the tidings, yet the hour, 
The solemn hour of nature’s parting pangs, 
Had then been past. It meets us darkly now, 
And we must drain its draught of bitterness 
Together, drop by drop. O ye wide fields! 
Ye plains of fight, and thrilling sounds of arms! 
O proud delights of danger! Battle-cries! 
And thou, my war-steed! and ye, trumpet-notes 
Kindling the soul! Midst your tumultuous joys 
Death seemed all beautiful—and must I then, 
With shrinking cold reluctance, to my fate 
Be as a felon dragg’d; on the deaf winds 
Pouring vain prayers and impotent complaints? 
And Marco! hath he not betrayed me too? 
Vile doubt! that I could cast it from my soul 
Before I die!—But no! What boots it now 
Thus to look back on life with eye that turns 
To linger where my footstep may not tread? 
Now, Philip! thou wilt triumph! Be it so! 
I too have proved such vain and impious Joys, 
Aud huow their value now. But oh! again 
To see those loved ones, and te hear the last, 
Last accents of their voiees! By those arms 
Once more to be encircled, and from thence 
To tear myself for ever!—Hark! they come! 
O God of mercy, from thy throne look down 
In pity on their woes. 
SCENE IV. 
ANTONIETTA, MATILDA, GONZAGO, AND CARMAGNOLA. 
Antonietta. My husband! 
Martiitpa. Oh! my father! 
ANTONIETTA. Is it thus 
That thou returnest? and is this the hour 
| Desired so long? 
CarnmaGnoia. O ye afflicted ones! 
Heaven knows I dread its pangs for you alone. 
Long have my thoughts been used to look on Death, 
And calmly wait his time. For you alone 
My soul hath need of firmness; will ye, then, 
Deprive me of its aid?—When the Most High 
On virtue pours afflictions, he bestows 
The courage to sustain them. Oh! let yours 
Equal your sorrows! Let us yet find joy 
In this embrace, ’tis still a gift of Heaven. 
Thou weep’st, my child! and thou, beloved wife! 
Ah! when i made thee mine, thy days flowed on 














One word of theirs hath caused, their hearts will melt; 
They will, they must revoke it. Oh! the sight 

Of mortal wo is terrible to man! 

Perhaps the warrior's lofty soul disdained 

To vindicate his deeds, or to recall 

His triumphs, won for them. It is for us 

To wake each high remembrance. Ah! we know 


In peace and gladness; I united thee 
To my disastrous fate, and now the thought 
Embitters death. Oh! that I had not seen 
The woes I cause thee! 

Antonietta. Husband of my youth! 
Of my bright days, thou who didst make them brigh 
Read thou my heart! the pangs of death are there 





That he implored not; but our knees shall bend, 


And yet, e’en now—I would not but be thine. 
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Carmacnota. Full well I know how much I lose 
in thee: 

Oh' make me not too deeply feel it now. 

MatiLpa. The homicides! 

CanmaGNoLa. No, sweet Matilda, no! 
Let no dark thought of rage or vengeance rise 
To cloud thy gentle spirit, and disturb 
These moments—they are sacred. Yes! my wrongs 
Are deep, but thou forgive them, and confess, 
That, e’en ’midst all the fulness of our wo, 
High, holy joy remains. Death! Death!—our foes, 
Our most relentless foes, can only speed 
Th’ inevitable hour. Oh! man hath not 
Invented death for man; it would be then 
Maddening and insupportable:—from Heaven 
‘Tis sent, and Heaven doth temper all its pangs 
With such blest comfort, as no mortal power 
Can give or take away. My wife! my child! 
Hear my.last words—they wring your bosoms now 
With agony, but yet, some future day, 
‘Twill soothe you to recall them. Live, my wife! 
Sustain thy grief, and live! this ill-starred girl 
Must not be reft of all. Fly swiftly hence, 
Conduct her to thy kindred, she is theirs, 
Of their own blood—and they so loved thee once! 
Then, to their foe united, thou becam’st 
Less dear; for feuds and wrongs made warring sounds 
Of Carmagnola’s and Visconti’s names. 
But to their bosoms thou wilt now return 
A mourner, and the object of their hate 
Will be no more.—Oh! there is joy in death! 
And thou, my flower! that ’midst the din of arms, 
Wert born to cheer my soul, thy lovely head 
Droops to the earth! Alas! the tempest’s rage 
Is on thee now. Thou tremblest, and thy heart 
Can scarce contain the heavings of its wo. 
I feel thy burning tears upon my breast; 
I feel, and cannot dry them. Dost thou claim 
Pity from me, Matilda? Oh! thy sire 
Hath now no power to aid thee, but thou know’st 
That the forsaken have a Father still 
On high. Confide in him, and live to days 
Of peace, if not of joy; for such to thee 
He surely destines. Wherefore hath he poured 
The torrent of affliction on thy youth, 
If to thy future years be not reserved 
All his benign compassion? Live! and soothe 
Thy suffering mother. May she to the arms 
Of no ignoble consort lead thee still!— 
Gonzage! take the hand which thou hast pressed 
Oft in the morn of battle, when our hearts 
Had cause to doubt if we should meet at eve. 
Wilt thou yet press it, pledging me thy faith 
To guide and guard these mourners, till they join 
Their friends and kindred? 





Gonzaco. Rest assured, I will. 
CaRMAGNOLA. Iam content. And if, when this is 
done, 


Thou to the field returnest, there for me 
Salute my brethren; tell them that I died 
Guiltless; thou hast been witness of my deeds, 
Hast read my inmost thoughts—and know’st it well. 
Tell them I never, with a traitor’s shame, 
Stained my bright sword. Oh! never—I myself 
Have been ensnared by treachery. Think of me 
When trumpet notes are stirring every heart, 
And banners proudly waving in the air, 
Think of thine ancient comrade! And the day 
Following the combat, when upon the field 
Amidst the deep and solemn harmony 
Of dirge and hymn, the priest of funeral rites, 
With lifted hands, is offering for the dead 
His sacrifice to Heaven—forget me not! 
For I, too, hoped upon the battle plain 
E’en so to die. 

AntTonieTTa. Have mercy on us, Heaven! 





CarmaGnoLa. My wife! Matilda! Now the hour 
is nigh, 

And we must port—Farewell! 

Matitpa. No, Father, no! 
CarmaGnota. Come to this breast yet, yet once 
more, and then 

For pity’s sake, depart! 

ANTONIErra. No! force alone 

Shall tear us thence. [A sound of arms is heard. 
Matic_pa. Hark, what dread sound? 
AnTONIETTA. Great God! 

(The door is half opened, and armed men enter, the 
chief of whom advances to thé Count. His wife and 
daughter fali senseless.) 

CarmaGnoLa. O God, I thank thee! O most mer- 
ciful! 

Thus to withdraw their senses from the pangs 

Of this dread moment’s conflict. 

Thou, my friend, 

Assist them, bear them from this scene of wo, 

And tell them, when their eyes again unclose 

To mect the day—that naught is left to fear. 


———————_—_——_—_ 


THE LOVES OF THE PLANTS. 
Tue gay Daffodil once, an amorous blade, 

Stole out of his bed in the dark, \ 
And waking his man Ragged Robin, he strayed, 
Te breathe forth his vows to a Violet maid 

That dwelt in a neighbouring park. 


A spiteful old Nettle aunt frown’d on their love, 
But Daffy, who laughed at her power, 
A Shepherd's Purse slipped in the nurse’s For-gleve, 
Then up Jacob's Ladder, he flew to his dove, 
And into the young Virgin's bower. 


The Maiden's Blush Rose, and she seem’d all dismay’d, 
Attired in her new-white Lady's Smock ; 

She called Mignionette, but the sly little jade 

That instant was hearing a sweet serenade 
From the lips of a tall Hollyhock. 


The Pheasant’s Eye, always a mischievous wight, 
For prying out something not good, 
Avow’'d that he peep’d through the key-hole that 
night, 
Where clearly he saw, by a glow-worm’s light, 
Their Two faces under a Hood. 


Old dowager Pecny, deaf as a door, 

Who wish'd to know more of the facts, 
Invited Dame Mustard and Miss Hellebore, 
With Miss Periwinkle, and many friends more 

One ev’ning to tea and to tracts. 


The Buttercups rang’d; defamation ran high 
While every tongue joined the debate: 
Miss Sensitive said, ’twixt a groan and a sigh, 
“'Tho’ she felt much concern’d, yet she thought her 
dear Vi 
Had grown rather love-sick of late.” 


Thus the tale spread about through the busy parterre; 
Miss Columbine turned up her nose; 

And the prude Lady Lavender said with a stare, 

That her friend, Mary Goold, had been heard to declare, 
“ The creature had toy’d with the Rose.” 


Each Sage look’d severe, and each Cock’s comb look’d 


gay, 

When Day, to make their minds easy, 
Miss Violet married, one morning in May. 
And as sure as you live, before next Lady-<day, 

She brought him a Michaelmas Daisy. 
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PERE LE CHAISE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY.” 


FRrANcow nr 1.4 CHAISE was born in the year 1624, 
in Forez, and following the bent of a naturally serious 
disposition, became a Jesuit as soon as his studies 
were completed. He was the nephew of Father 
Cotton, a celebrated member of the society of Jesus, 
and was for some years a successful professor of theo- 
logy and philosophy at Lyons ; but it is not known by 
what chance, or by whose interest he was so suddenly 
elevated from this humble station to that of confessor | 
to King Louis the Fourteenth; there is, moreover, a 
mystery connected with his sudden rise ard rapid | 
fortune, which has never to this day been satisfactorily | 
explained. Upon his arrival at court in 1675, Madame | 
de Maintenon, although known to be inimical to his 
order, was one of the first to show him every demon- 
stration of respect, which caused many, perhaps un- | 
justly, to suspect that their acquaintance was of older | 
date than might have appeared seemly for the lady of 
point lace and piety, had it been made public. The 
scandal-mongers of the court were convinced of this, 
from the moment that he emerged from the compara- 
tive obscurity of his professorship at Lyons, to assume 
the dignity of a royal confessor. 

As his personal beauty was extraordinary, and his | 
manners soft and polished, they who prided themselves | 
upon a deeper knowledge of the world than is afforded | 
by a mere glance at the surface of society, were satis- 
fied that he owed his elevation to her influence; not, 
however, from the circumstance alone of his possessing | 
these qualifications, but likewise from the absolute 
indifference with which he treated her so soon as he | 
had obtained a mastery over the mind of his royal 
penitent. This he was not long in accomplishing : the | 
waning powers and growing bigotry of Louis the Four- 
teenth rendered it an easy task, and a few months saw | 
him in full possession of the royal confidence. Histo- | 
rians reproach him with using the interest thus ac- 
quired, solely in enriching himself and other members | 
of his order. This charge seems to be fully justified, | 
for it is certain that his sumptuous style of living, the | 
gorgeous equipages which he displayed on public oc- | 
casions, and the superb banquets given by him to the | 
nobility, were more consistent with the creed of a man | 
of pleasure than with that of the self-denying Jesuit ; 
especially of a father confessor, who was called upon 
to teach lessons of humility to one, whom success and 
the world’s applause had already filled with pride, 
arrogance, and vain glory. 

For many years the Pere la Chaise subjected the 
world of taste and fashion to the same arbitrary sway | 
with which he governed the royal conscience. The | 
ladies employed all their tact in those little methods of 
innocent intrigue, in which they of the court of Louis | 
the Fourteenth were so pre-eminently skilled, to gain 
admission to this holy father’s soirees; and to be in- 
vited to the parties of pleasure which he was in the 
habit of giving at his different country houses in the 
environs of Paris, was considered the very climax of 
human happiness—the one grand object of existence. 
The most admired of the numerous maisons de plaisance 
belonging to the royal confessor, stood on the heights | 
of Mont Louis, on the very site of the grand cemetery | 
so well known by the name of Pere la Chaise. 

Louis XIV. fixed upon this spot as the site upon 
which to Lvild a mansion suitable to the dignity of his 
holy «onfessor; and it argues well for the judgment of | 
the monarz’ that he chose this situation ; for, perhaps 
in his whoe kingdom another could not be found to | 
rival it in beauty. From what little remained of the 


dwelling in our own times, it cannot be supposed to 
have possessed great claims to admiration; but the 
view from the windows on all sides must have been 
most magnificent. Paris, with its glittering domes and 
countless steeples; Belleville, Montmartre, and Menil- 
montant, lay to the west; the boundless plains of Bi- 
cetre and Mendon to the south, and towards the east 
the eye wandered with delight over the flowery pas- 
tures of Saint-Mande and Montreuil, with the forest of 
Vincennes, and the fertile and sunny borders of the 
Marne. The hill upon which the building stood, from 
whence the proud priest, in all the consciousness and 
pride of power, looked down upon the court and city, 
is almost level with the dome of the pantheon. It is 
no longer the rendezvous of the gay and frivolous, but 
stands in silent and svlitary grandeur, threatening to 
rival the metropolis in its thickly crowding population, 
and presenting to the eye of the traveller who enters 
Paris by the east, west, or south, a mournful memento, 
as it rests at one glance upon the busy capital and the 
quiet resting-place of the departed. It has become the 
city of the dead, which in its lofty majesty seems to 
exult and hold duminion over the city of the living, 
and truly this place of graves has been lately an aw- 
fully “ populous city.” The height. which is now en- 
tirely occupied by tombs, was originally called Mont 


| Louis, to commemorate the generosity of Louis le 


Grand. Until a late date it still retained the name, 


{and by a strange inconsistency, exchanged it for that 


of Pere la Chaise, at the period of the revolution, when 
the decree of persecution had gone forth against the 


| priesthood, and the sanction of the state encouraged 


every citizen to bury in oblivion both religion and its 
ministers. 

The celebrated cemetery possesses a peculiarity 
which cannot fail at once to strike the intelligent 
visiter. It is the constant recurrence of objects, which 
even amidst this vast wilderness of graves, prevents 
his spirit from being thoroughly imbued with the so- 
lemnity peculiar to all similar places, and carries it 
back for ever to the world and its enjoyments. The 
vestiges of its ancient glory, as the Jesuit’s summer 
palace, are still to be traced. The fruit trees of the 
reverend father’s orchard, still mingle their blossoms 
in the spring time with the gloomy cypress or the 
weeping willow, planted by some fond hand around 
the graves of a dear departed friend, or dearer relative. 
The canal, which was dug to supply the cascades and 
fountains of the pleasure ground, is now dry, and a 
few willows have sprung up in its bed ; but the grand 
basin near the entrance, from which played a magni- 
ficent jet d'eau, still continues to yield water sufficient 
to supply the gardener of the cemetery, who for a 
small stipend, undertakes to water the flowers which 
grow in abundance over the ‘graves of all who yet 
live in the hearts of those whom they have left be- 
hind, to follow them at no distant period. 

Tradition tells us, that Madame de Maintenon was 
always one of the most constant and assiduous visiters 
at the chateau of Mont Louis, and within its walls 
many of those dark sciicmes against the Protestants 
were doubtless concocted, which at once disgrace the 
age and memory of Louis le Grand. It appears, how- 
ever. that their intercourse was marked from the com- 
mencement by caution and distrust. The confessor 
feared the devout lady’s influence in restraining the 
liberality of the king, while the dame a bonnes auvres 
dreaded lest the confessor’s authority over the royal 
conscience should be used to mar her sway, and there 
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fore with womanly pettishness she attributed every 
slight or coolness on the part of Louis, to the evil 
counsels of the venerable father. Forgetting that she 
was herself an able and experienced dissembler, she 
expressed something of contempt for the crafty manner 
in which the Jesuit conducted every affair in which 
he was engaged. She attributed the power he had 
gained over the mind of the monarch entirely to 
falsehood, not choosing to remember that the weak- 
ness of the king had often rendered him the dupe 
of others far less worthy than that holy man, whom 
he constituted the spiritual depositary of his con- 
science. 

In a letter to the Cardinal de Noailles, Madame de 
Maintenon complains of his airs of superiority over 
herself, and his too great familiarity with the king: 
“ He has far more talent for evil than for goed ;” she 
writes, “ but how can it be otherwise, when his inten- 
tions are never honest? Perhaps (for it is wrong to 
judge too harshly) it is ignorance and blindness which 
render him thus unjust. He is so great an adept in 
administering consolation to the king. He can surprise 
his majesty into the most boundless liberality by the 
mere furce of his eloquence.” In another letter to the 
same prelate, she says, “ Le Pere de la Chaise paid 
me a visit to-day, his manners were lively and easy as 
usual, but yet his visit seemed an insult rather than a 
compliment.” 

The Jansenists were greatly exasperated against La 
Chaise for his unremitting persecutions of their party, 
though, with the most wary policy, the Jesuit had 
sought to conceal that he was the instigator of them. 
He must not, however, be made answerable for all 
that is laid to his charge; and, compared with his 
successor, Father Tellier, he will appear mild and 
moderate. Duclos declares that he was far more 
subtle than even this Norman Jesuit, and that he could 
alarm or soothe the conscience of the king, as best 
suited his own interests. These he never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of, always working either for his own 
benefit or to enrich his order, but with admirable tact, 
leaving the glory of all pious concessions to the king. 
Violent against every one whose opinions differed from 
his own, he yet spoke of all with moderation; and 
when it became necessary to forward his own views, 
he could even bestow praise upon distinguished indi- 
viduals of a party opposed to his own. Father Ques- 
nel’s “ Reflexions Morales” always lay open at his 
elbow, and to those who expressed astonishment at 
his thus studying an author who was opposed to the 
Jesuits, he replied, “ | have no longer time to learn— 
I turn to Father Quesnel for truth and philosophy, 
these I have ever found in his Reflexions Morales, and 
1 forget his errors while reading his work.” Duclos 
considers this apparent toleration another proof of du- 
plicity, and mentions, with bitterness, his persecutions 
of Le Pelletier des ‘Touches and the bishop of Pa- 
miers. 

The duc de Saint Simon, in his great work on the 
Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth, speaks with 
rather more lenity of Pere La Chaise :— 

“He had but little wit,” says the historian, “ but an 
excellent understanding, was just, upright, wise, mild, 
and moderate; an enemy to all calumny and secret 
accusation. He was honourable and humane, and in 
his intercourse with strangers, was ever considered 
affable, polite, gracious, and condescending. He was 
generous and disinterested, although certainly much 
attached to his family, never losing sight of the welfare 
of those with whom he was connected. He prided 
himself upon his origin, though it was never clearly 
proved from whom he was descended; and always 
favoured the nobility with, perhaps, a pardonable va- 
nity, seeming to treat them with a kind of kindred 
feeling. He was careful in his distribution of livings 


in the church, and so long as his power was unlimited, 
kK 2 


they were certainly well filled. Even the enemies of 
the Jesuits were forced to confess that he was a wor- 
thy man, and performed the difficult duties of his situ- 
ation with honour.” 

He died on the 20th of January, in the year 1709, 
at the advanced age of 85. The king was inconsolable 
for the loss of his confessor. His Majesty himself 
pronounced a public eloge, in which he declared with 
more modesty than could have been expected, that 
“ except in his persecutions of the Calvinists, le Pere la 
Chaise had always been of a mild, forgiving temper;” 
at the same time recalling many instances in which 
he had secretly taken the part of the ac@used, and, 
adding, with great tenderness, “I said to him some- 
times, ‘Father, you are much too gentle,’ when he 
would answer, ‘ Pardon me, Sire, is it not that you are 
acting with too great severity?” 

This was publicly pronounced by the monarch over 
the grave of the Jesuit, and it cannot therefore be 
disputed. It is said that his death was universally 
regretted by all classes and cenditions of men, nor is 
it even added, “ except by the Protestants,” by whom 
his memory is to this day held in universal execration. 
They rejoice to see his dwelling become the haunt of 
the owl and of the bat; they delight in beholding those 
gardens, which were the Jesuit’s pride, fast peopling 
with the dead ; they exult as they point to the grave of 
Mestrezat, of Geneva, to behold him sleeping peace- 
fully where that minister of the Cross once dwelt, who 
planned the dragonades and the bloody massacre of the 
Cevennes! 


DEATH. 


Tue London Quarterly Review, in noticing a book 
of Sir Henry Halford on Death and Insanity, has the 
following striking passage :— 

“Whatever be the causes of dissolution, whether 
sudden violence or lingering malady, the immediate 
modes by which death is brought about appear to 
be but two. In one, the nervous system is primarily 
attacked; and there is a sinking, sometimes an in- 
stantaneous extinction of life; in the course of the 
other, dissolution is effected by the circulation of 
black venous blood in the arteries of the body, instead 
of the fed arterial blood. The former is termed 
death by syncope, or fainting; the latter, death by 
asphyxia. In the last mentioned manner of death, 
when it is the result of disease, the struggle is long 
protracted, and accompanied with all the visible 
marks of agony which the imagination associates with - 
the closing scene of life—the pinched aud pallid fea- 
tures, the cold, clammy skin, the upturned eye, and 
the heaving, laborious, rattling respiration. Death 
does not strike all the organs of the body at the same 
time: some may be said to survive others; and the 
lungs are among the last to give up the performance 
of their functions and die. As death approaches, they 
become gradually more and more oppressed, the air 
cells are loaded with an increased quantity of the 
fluid which naturally lubricates the surface; the atmo- 
sphere can now no longer come in contact with the 
air-cells, without first permeating this viscid fluid— 
hence the rattle. Nor is the contact sufficiently 
perfect to change the venous into arterial blood; an 
unprepared fluid consequently issues from the lungs 
into the heart, and is thence transmitted to every other 
organ of the body. The brain receives it, and its 
energies appear to be lulled thereby into sleep, gene- 
rally tranquil sleep, filled with dreams, which impel 
the dying lip to murmur out the names of friends, and 
the occupations and recollections of past life: the pea- 
sant ‘babbles o’ green fields,’ and Napoleon expires 
amid visions of battle, uttering with his last breath, 





“tete d’armee.’” 





MY OLD VISITING BOOK. 





MY OLD VISITING BOOK. 


“So many of these people are dead, or ruined, or 
gone abroad, that I really must make out a new visit- 
ing list.” Such was my ejaculation, as I laid down 
the clasped morocco volume which contained the long 
list of friends and acquaintances, made out in the year 
18—, and arranged, not according to degrees of inti- 
macy, or contiguity of dwelling-place, but according 
as chance had willed their names to begin with a 
particular letter. “ Yes, I must certainly make out a 
new list.” But to do this, it was necessary to look 
through the old one, to select some names—to reject 
others ; so [ walked to the open window, and leaning 
against the side, began my task of selection; marking 
with a pencil such as were still to be retained in my 
new visiting book. I looked through the first, second, 
and third pages—every name brought a history with 
it—till at length the breeze seemed that of one of the 
early springs of my life—visions rose around me which 
had well nigh faded into forgetfulness; and as one 
name, one long-remembered name, caught my eye, 
tears, the bitter tears we shed over the irrevocable 
past, stole from my eyes and dropped on the written 
leaves. I started; a visiter was announced—and as 
it is not my style (every woman has her style) to be 
found weeping, (independent of the ridicule of being 
found weeping over one’s old visiting book,) I dried 
my tears, and assuming the gay good-humoured smile 
and light tone of persiflage with which I receive my 
acquaintances, and with which (to do them justice) my 
acquaintances receive me, I forgot for an hour the past 
in the present. 

But when my visiter had departed, and I had lei- 
sure to recommence my task, I turned again to the 
familiar pages and gleaned, from an apparently barren 
field, chronicles of other days. 

The first on my list, Mrs. Airlie, is no more. I can 
draw my pen throngh the name without a sigh, for I 
knew her very slightly, and none of the circumstances 
which make even a stranger's death melancholy gave 
an interest to hers—she was not young; she left neither 
husband nor child to regret her loss, and I think I shall 
seldom even recollect that she is missing from the gay 
scenes where alone I have been accustomed to meet 
her. Lady Aspendale, Mrs. Beverley, Duchess of 
B—., &c. &c. &e.—there is little or no change in 
their situations. Mrs. Crnagh. Ah! how fond I used to 
be of her! that was in the days when we were girls 
together—before she changed her name of Rose Allan- 
by for the extraordinary cognomen of Cruagh. For 
three years I have not seen her; she belongs to the 
class of birds of passage, and makes it next to impossi- 
ble to keep up a steady visiting acquaintance, by hav- 
ing a house in a different street every time she comes 
to town. Hlow merry we have been together, and 
how pretty she was—heigh-ho! 

The next and the next and the next are dead. Who 
follows? Ah! the very name which caured those foolish 
tears. Lucy! poor, gentle, lovely Lucy Chitingworth! 
Her image rises before me—happy, supremely happy 
—her soft eyes beaming with love and laughter— 
wandering through the grounds at C , where a 
pie-nie party celebrated her birth-day, and her betrothal 
to Mr. Fenton. How I envied her the apparent cer- 
tainty of happiness she then enjoyed—the entire devo- 
tion of one to whom she was so tenderly attached— 
the unopposed union so quietly and comfortably settled 
by the friends of both parties. Alas! there is nothing 
now to envy in her fate. They have quarrelled and 
parted—perhaps at this moment she sits alone, pining 
for the presence of the child still dear to both those 
divided hearts—or perhaps, even while caressing it, 
she half wishes it were with him, the love of her 








youth, to remind him of the old days when harsh words 
from him to her seemed impossible! those old days 
which, as they vanished, bore with them visions, the 
memory of which has still the power to make me 
weep. The next name that bids my pen pause, is 
that of the Countess . a giver of brilliant soirees, 
and an encourager of those harmless flirtations which 
do such incalculable mischief. From the first year of 
my introduction to “the world,” [ remember her and 
her house exactly the same. Both sparkling and bright 
of an evening, both rather sad and dull of a morning 
—I tear her soirees are at an end, but she must be 
transferred to the new list; she was kind to me in her 
own way, and is ill and alone now, without even the 
false excitement given by the triumphs of conscious 
talent, to raise her spirits or give an excuse for flattery. 
How clever—how droll she was! How fond of society 
—how formed to shine in it! and how formed, too, for 
nobler ends than those she has followed! I recall 
with a melancholy smile the very different opinions of 
two of our mutual friends——The first was a lady of a 
certain age, moving in the same circle; and she spoke 
in a tone of warning :—“ Beware of the Countess !—she 
is a cold, calculating, heartless woman, without prin- 
ciple or sincerity—her society can only do you harm.” 
The second was a much older friend, but one little 
experienced in the world’s ways, and she spoke with 
enthusiasm!—* You know her then!—you know the 
Countess—how you must love her! She was the 
most beautiful, the most joyous, the warmest-hearted 
of human beings! I have never seen—I shall never 
see any one so made to be worshipped!” I ponder 
still upon this last opinion. { have seen the Countess 
a thousand times in society—brilliant, false, and flat- 
tered. I have heard her once weep over a child's 
words, and speak of the hopes and intentions of her 
youth; and still, when my heart is about to condemn, 
the memory of those startling tears returns, and pleads 
for the better part of that wayward and perverted 
nature. 

The name which follows, is one which haunted me 
long before I ever saw its owner: one who was loved 
in her girlhood by that warm and joyous heart, which, 
in after-life, 


“ With all its faults—was mine ;” 





and dearer, far dearer even its errors (if such they 
were) than the proudest perfection of others! 

I have listened for hours to acrounts of her gentle- 
ness, her beauty, her fascination, and listened too with- 
out jealousy, for I felt that I was loved, and ske was 
already a wife; and it was his voice which spoke, 
though it spoke of her—his hand which clasped my 
own, while he told the romance of earlier days. I 
saw her at length, after years had rolled by—after 
God had made the vain hopes and intentions of those 
years of no effect:—when the heart that had beat so 
warmly was but a clod of the valley, and in place of 
jealousy or curiosity, a sad and heavy remembrance 
was all with which I could gaze upon her. 1 looked 
into her gentle eyes—I listened to her low musical 
voice, as though they had power to raise visions and 
echoes from the tomb, and I could have wept—but 
that we stood amongst strangers! 

Here is a name with a hurried angry stroke of the 
pen blotting it out. How foolish! Why should I have 
been angry with one whose caprices were so con- 
temptible? Why should I have resented a person 
turning her back, because she was unable to turn a 
repartee ? (more especially as her necklace and head- 
jewels were quite as handsome on one side as on the 
other.) Why should I, even in the solitude of my 
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own room, and the privacy of my old visiting-book 
have been guilty of the egregious folly of scratching 
out a name, because it stood representative of a person 
who had displeased me? I really could find it in my 
heart to write it out fairly in my new list; but that I 
think it would be, on many accounts, unnecessary. 
Another name; equally—no, that were impossible 
—but nearly as capricious ; belonging to a higher, a far 
higher order of beings, one, who with beauty, talents, 
wealth, rank, and a romantic history, with every capa- 
bility of overcoming the strongest prejudices, and win- 
ning the coldest hearts—with all the requisites for 
being warmly, steadily, and enthusiastically loved, has 
been content all her life onLY to govern! One who 
has divided the world around her into enemies and 
slaves, and sees the latter, when freed, range them- 
selves under the banners of the former. One who sits 
in an enforced loneliness, and yet wonders she is alone 
—who might have made devotees, but is satisfied to 
tule subjects. The name, nevertheless, must ever be 


“ One of the hallowed and haunting sounds 
Heard long ago in the home of my youth;” 


and as such, let it pass, and turn we to the next. 

That next is only a vague dream; for I never saw 
Mrs. Joyce Alden in my life. I knew her husband when 
I was a girl, and liked him much: all the better, perhaps, 
that I used to feel a little afraid of him. He had a 
gentle, grave manner, and exceeding stubborn notions 
of right and wrong: was very particular on the score 
of feminine propriety, and lectured a little. He be- 
longed to that rare class of men you can neither dazzle 
nor persuade—who admire qualities instead of being 
smitten by charms, and whose favourable opinion you 
involuntarily try to obtain, simply (as I believe) because 
you suspect it to be withheld. Mrs. Joyce Alden! I 
do not know her—I do not know any one who has 
seen her; but I am sure she is lovely and loveable, 
because she is Ais wife; and I shall transfer her name 
and direction, though she has never been in town 
since I left my card on the bride, and we may possibly 
never become known to each other. 

Ah! here is a family of whom I have entirely lost 
sight. Dear pains-taking Lady Hawk, with her two 
fat good-humoured girls, whose cheeks are always 
flushed, and whose hair was never in curl, where can 
they be? Brighton?—no,I should have heard of them. 
Rome ?—Florence?—the Highlands of Scotland, or the 
Lowlands of Spain? Can they be going up the Rhine, 
with whom I have so often and so merrily gone down 
the Thames! I cannot imagine what has become of 
them! 

The name which stands next—long-loved and long 
familiar—has a power which none will have again! 
—the power to sober amid the intoxications of vanity 
—to sadden in the gayest hours—to waken tenderness, 
regret, and affection in my coldest or most angry mood. 
A name, 


« At which the past is all revolved 
Within the working brain; 

And broken vows are re-resolved, 
And virtue loved again!” 


Lost, but still revered friend!—the day may come 
when your heart shall steal back to its first kindly 
thoughts of me, and that gentle eye, whose calm and 
melancholy disapprobation, is so much more wounding 
than the bitterest words, smile on me, as it once used 
to de! 

Here is a whole page which now might well be 
blank. ‘Two of those names have perished from the 
earth—one (and a noble one) hus become the victim 
of political disturbances in a foreign land—and one, 
loaded with unexpected disgrace, borne for no fault of 
hers, but for the imprudent speculations of the husband 
of her youth, is no longer mistress of the home, the 





honours of which were done with such unobtrusive 
and quiet hospitality, in the days when her name was 
first entered on my list. 

Lady Rothseaton;—she is gone too—that princely 
house is without a mistress, her children without a 
mother. Lady Skiverton; again a death, though not 
hers; the death of that young bright girl, for whose 
sake, chiefly, it was pleasant to keep up our, acquaint- 
ance. Here is her name; and here, between the leaves 
of the book, one of her cards, with a few pencilled 
words of regret at not seeing me when she called. 
Her name! no one will answer to it now, with that 
bird-like voice which fell so pleasantly on the ear; no 
bright face will welcome me with that young and 
guileless expression of cordiality which made one feel 
so welcome, when I went to C street; but I must 
again write down the name—there are others still to 
visit, but none like her! 

Here is a name just entered; her very card, like 
herself, fair, elegant, and delicate. Her fate is all in 
the future; she is just married—married for love. I 
hope I never shall look at that name in my visiting- 
book with any feeling of sadness, for I never saw any 
one more winning or more beautiful. 

Again a death! Can it indeed be true? Can that 
handsome haughty face have disappeared from amongst 
us for ever? Have the sudden shadow and oblivion 
of the tomb closed over so much of bounding life and 
energy of feeling? There are beings in the world 
whose very appearance is incompatible with our no- 
tions of death—whom we can hardly believe to have 
departed, even after we know such to be the fact! 
She was one of these; and even now, as I draw my 
pen through the name which henceforward can only 
be a memory, she rises before me— 


«“ Life in her veins, and joy upon her brow,” 


and mocks with a visionary brightness the ideas of 
languor, sickness, and the grave. Hers was a death 
to startle all—to grieve many; the sudden death of 
lonely pain—the wrench from all life’s dearest links, 
without warning—without decay—and many an Lour 
that haunting face will for a moment brighten with 
its strange beauty the scenes in which she never more 
may mingle; and sober with a sudden remembrance 
hearts whose gaiety she shared while living. 

Beautiful foreigner! your name brings only feelings 
of pleasure and admiration; in which perhaps some- 
thing of curiosity and interest mingles, as I reflect on 
the expression of those wild and brilliant eyes, and the 
restless smile which has so little of mirth in it. Yours 
is tho face that tempts one while gazing on it, amid 
crowded assemblies, to imagine its solitude. Yours is 
the smile which seems as if it should shine through 
tears—yours the voice, whose careless and complimen- 
tary words are spoken in tones which tell a history! 
Passion, and mournfulness, and deep affection are in 
those tones, and when I hear them, it is with an effort 
that I recollect we are strangers. 

The next is one which seems to have been written 
there a3 a contrast to the preceding. Haughty lady, 
whose manner and address are as stately (and far less 
cordial) than those of our own royal princesses, I bow 
over your name; and envy the mixture of talent, tact, 
perseverance, ambition, and assurance, which has given 
you the lofty place you hold amongst us, a place which 
neither rank, right, nor reason, appears to justify your 
possessing: 

The next—the next—the next—are dead. The 
next ruined—and the last dying in a distant land— 
can it be that all these changes have taken place in 
six years? - 

Can it be that we are not more sobered by the 
events of this changeful world? Can it be that I have 
really found so much to grieve—to warn—to remem- 
ber—in the pages of my “ Old Visiting Book?” 
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SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY.=NO. Il. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Paul before Agrippa.—Acts xxvi. 

Berore the judgment seat, circled with spears 
Of grim-faced warriors, see the man of God! 
Although the scrutinizing eye of Kings, 
Searches each lineament, as if to sean 
The workings of his soul, he calmly stands, 
Like some colossal column, which the clouds 
Darkened with thunder, lower upon in vain. 


Upon his festered wrists the galling chains 
Of persecution sound: yet from his eye, 
And from his radiant features breathes a soul 
Undaunted—unsubdued and free— 
A spirit strong in conscious innocence 
And truth divine, girded with holy hope. 
While high upraised his scornful judges sat, 
Anxious to hear “ the founder of strange gods.” 
With reverent obeisance, and with grace 
Of utterance and diction, the accused 


“ Stretched forth the hand and answered for himself.” 


In simple phrase he sketched his pious youth; 
How zealous of the duties of the law, 
Its rites and ceremonies, he had lived 
“ A Pharisee after the straitest sect;” 
An. how, in after years, when growing thought 
Had ripened into judgment, he had stood 
At the renowned Gamaliel's feet, and conned 
The Talmud scroll, and the mysterious lore 
Of ancient doctors, with unwearied mind, 
Spinning a lengthened line of years of thought, 
The depth to fathom of the mighty pool 
Of moral science. 


Then, as the tears stole o'er his flushing cheek, 
He spoke of his enthusiasm wild, 
How of traditions zealous, he opposed 
The name of Jesus, him of Nazareth, 
And his meek followers pursued with death, 
And persecution, unto cities strange— 
How he had seen the purple life-blood spout 
Up from the thousand fountains made by stones, 
Cast by the murderous multitude, his voice 
Giving against them. sealing their dark doom; 
And how, when journeying to Damascus, sent 
With full commission from the bloody priests, 
To bind, and scourge, and torture, that a light 
From the clear heaven, above the noonday sun, 
Gleamed round him and his iron-mailed band, 
Like lightning, suddenly, and strewed the earth 
With horse and rider, while a solemn voice 
From high empyrean broke upon his ear. 
“ Why dost thou persecute me, Saul? why dare 
The heavy bosses of Jehovah's shield 
With puny shaft? Rise, stand upon thy feet! 
I, Jesus, whom thou persecutest, send 
Thee to the Gentiles, to unseal their eyes, 
Turn them to light from darkness, and to God 
From serving Satan, that they may receive 
Forgiveness of their sins through faith in me.”” 


And, as he spoke of Jesus, his warm heart 
Swelled with delight, unutterably full. 
His kindling eye shone with unearthly light, 
And eloquence, strong as a torrent stream, 
His glowing features lit with living flame. 
His son'rous voice rung through the vaulted hall, 
Like music, as he dwelt upon the hope 
Of promise, to the ancient patriarchs made ; 
And drew forth link by link of that gold chain 
Prophetic, which unbroken, down from man 





Primeval, stretched to Jesus, in the heap 

Of types and shadows hid, and with the dust 
Of ages long gone by obscured and dim; 

And by resistless demonstration proved 

Jesus, the Christ, in very deed; the hope 

Of Israel, and the Saviour of the world, 

“ Counsellor Wonderful”—* the Prince of Peace” — 
“Th’ Eternal Father”—* the Almighty God.” 
And, as he traced him from his bed of straw, 
Curtained by angel wings, up to his cross, 

O’er which, shrouded in black, the heavens hung, 
Glorious in all his acts—godlike and grand— 
Healing the sick, making the maimed, the lame, 
Leap with returning action, pouring light 

Upon the sightless eye-balls of the blind, 

And bidding life reanimate the dead. 

The Gentile king caught from his hallowed lips 
The glow of admiration of the might 

And majesty of Jesus; and his heart, 

On which the light of heaven began to dawn, 
Forgot his heathen idols, in the God 
Omnipotent, proclaimed in mighty truth; 

And while the resurrection and ascension came 
Sanctioned by reason, opening up the gates 

Of life eternal, and the joys of Heaven, 

In the o’erflowings of a wounded heart, 
Subdued in every thing, except its pride, 

He cried, “ Thou hast almost persuaded me 

To be a Christian.” 


The voice of the accused new died away, 
And silence reigned amid the judgment hall. 
They who had come to listen to the sounds 
Of babbling nonsense, or the maniac rant 
Of mad enthusiasm, stood confused 
And gazed upon each other vacantly, 

As men bewildered, while they, one and all 
Read in his features, in his words and tone, 
His innocence; and deep conviction felt, 
As with meek step and uncomplaining eye 
He followed to his dungeon, he had done 
Nothing that merited or death or bonds. 


‘eSemtemeeeneeceremS 
LOVES FIRST DREAM. 


BY T. ROSCOE. 
Dream of my childhood’s heaven, 
That once life's fair dawn blest, 
Far, far from this sad memory driven— 
Breathe o’er my morning rest! 


When the worn heart hath sighed 
Its thousand griefs to sleep, 

Open your founts of thought long dried— 
There my rapt spirit steep; 


Whisper sweet hepes to come— 
Of love so pure and bright, 

And call her from her early tomb, 
My young bride—robed in light! 


As when—with God in heaven, 
And beauty on the earth ; 
We sat ’mid the roseate even, 
Or watched the young morn’s birth. 


No sorrow, no cold doubt 
Held our young hearts in thrall! 
Bid her pledge me her truth, without 
One thought of her long-wept fall. 


Oh! give me her visioned kiss, 
Let me look in those same sweet eyes, 
Fold me once more in her arms of bliss, 
And bear te her own dear skies. 
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A POINTED RETICULE. 

Get a quarter and a half-quarter of silk; cut it into 
two pieces, after having taken off a slip for the four 
outside points. The two pieces are to form the sides 
of the bag. They must each be cut out with two 
points at the top, and one large point at the bottom. 
Then cut out the four additional points. Cord the 
whole with silk of a different colour, and line them all 
with the same as the cording 

Then sew the two sides together, inserting a cord 
between. Next sew on the four outside points, two 
on each side,so as to hang downwards; finishing their 
straight edge with a cord sewed also to the reticule. 
Make a case just below the top-points, and run in a 
narrow riband. 


a// 





A RIDDLE FLOWER. 

Procure some fine pink, blue, or yellow paper, and 
cut out thirty-six leaves, all exactly alike. The form 
must be a narrow oval diminishing to a point at each 
end; the size about six inches long, and two inches 
wide at the broadest part. 

Write, in very small neat letters, a conundrum on 
each leaf, and put the solution on the back or under 
side. Cut out of green paper, four large leaves, re- 
sembling those of the oak, and write an enigma on 
each with the answer on the back. Make a fold or 
crease down the middle of each flower-leaf and unite 
them all in the centre with a needle and thread; so 
that they spread out all round, resembling a dahlia. 





For the stalk, prepare some wire, covered with nar- 
row green riband wrapped closely round it. With a 
needle, fasten the green leaves to this stalk, and then 
put on the flower. In the centre of the flower, put a 
small circular piece of pasteboard or card, painted yel- 
low so as to imitate the stamina, and sew it on neatly 
to conceal the place where all the leaves come toge- 
ther. Fasten a similar little piece to the back of the 
flower where the stem is joined to it. 

Three or four of these flowersin a tumbler or flower- 
glass, make a handsome ornament for a centre table; 
and the riddles, if well selected, will afford amusement 
to visiters. 

aS Se Se 
NINON DE L°ENCLOS. 

Tuts celebrated and most extraordinary woman, left 
an orphan in the bright bloom of youth, followed a 
course of life but too well known. Perfectly indepen- 
dent as to fortune, and but too independent in morals, 
she made pleasure the grand object of life. Educated 
by her father, an officer in the army of Louis XIII. 
and a professed philosopher of the Epicurean school ; 
she became at an early age a disciple of those princi- 
ples which ke had made the rule of his life. His last 
advice to her was, to be more scrupulous in the choice 
than the number of her pleasures. 

It is strange that so intellectual a woman, one so 
abounding in the most refined acquirements, should 
have made all the gifts of nature and art, subservient to 
frailty; but much of her erroneous course must be placed 
to the extreme laxity of morals which at that period 
pervaded the highest circles of society. Certain it is, 
she was loved, admired, courted by all. And Madame 
de Sevigne appears to have been the only person who 
expressed sentiments of indignation and almost hatred 
towards her; and this feeling seems rather to have 
emanated in the fears of the mother than from any 
other source. Ninon was a fine linguist, a charming 
musician, and dancer. As a friend faultless. Ever 
ready to serve the oppressed, to defend the calumniat- 
ed. Truly disinterested; even the offers of royalty 
could not induce her to give up the independence she 
so much prized. 

Christina of Sweden visited her, on the description 
given her by the Marechal de Albret, and other Pari- 
sian wits, of the charm of her conversation; which the 
queen admitted far surpassed even the glowing ac- 
counts given of it. Christina offered to carry her to 
Rome, and to give her a residence in her palace; but _ 
Ninon preferred her own insignificant home in the Rue 
des Tournelles, and rejected the offer. In this house 
she lived for sixty years with an economy so rigid, as 
to keep her ever unfettered by pecuniary obligation, 
and to afford her the means of entertaining at her table 
the first characters in France; and the higher gratifi- 
cation of assisting less prudent friends, and relieving 
indigent merit. 

The Marquis de la Fane speaks of her with enthu- 
siasm: “She had lovers,” he says, “ who adored her 
at the age of twenty.”—When the Grand Conde met 
her in the streets, he descended from his carriage to do 
her homage, a mark of respect rarely paid in those 
days to aught but royalty. Ninon was fifiy-six when 
the Marquis de Sevigne became enamoured of her; 
at seventy, the Marquis de Benier of the royal family 
of Sweden, acknowledged her power. 

Madame de Maintenon, after her elevation, offered 
Ninon liberal provision, but it is supposed, that certain 
stipulations were annexed to these offers, little in ac- 
cordance with the habits of her quondam friend. In 
her last days, she charmed the youthful Fontenelle, 
who listened to her with reverence and admiration. 
Even Voltaire, at ten years of age, looked upon the 
wonders of her day; little dreaming that in future 
years he himself was destined to be equally an object 
of surprise and admiration. 
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A TALE OF GARRIC O’GUNNIEL. 


Now too—the joy most like divine 
Of all Lever dreamt or knew, 
To see thee, hear thee, cal! thee mine, 
Ob, mercy! msust I lose this too ?—Dfoore. 


Tuere are few more picturesque ruins in the south 
of Ireland, than those of Carrig O’Gunniel Castle, situ- 
ated not far from the banks of the Shannon, and at 
about five miles distance from the city of Limerick — 
The name signifies the “ rock of the candle,” and it is 
so called from a legend—what old castle in Ireland is 
without one ?—of a supernatural light, which in times 
of yore was wont to blaze after sunset on the highest 
point of the building. This unearthly torch was kin- 
dled by a malignant hag, whose care it was to feed the 
flame, and wo to the luckless wight who dared to 
raise his eye to “the rock” after she had taken her 
nightly station there '—death or deformity was sure to 
be his portion. 

The shortest exposure to the withering glare of the 
witch’s candle was fatal, and many wild tales are eur- 
rent among the peasantry of its baleful effects.* The 
light is now quenched; and naught remains of the 
once mighty fortress but dilapidated walls and mould- 
ering towers, whose massive fragments show how 
strong, and yet how vain, was the resistance they op- 
posed to the assaults of William the III. before whose 
cannon they fell. The ivy covers, as with a pall, 
these relics of former greatness, and where banners 
‘were wont to wave, the fox-glove unfolds its crimson 
blossoms to the breeze. The sod, once red with the 
blood: of the foe, and which so often resounded to the 
tread of “ mail-clad men,” is now burrowed by innu- 
merable floeks of timorous rabbits, which, at the 
slightest noise, are seen scudding away in hundreds 
to their underground retreats, or the shelter of the 
spreading “ lady fern,” with which the soil is covered. 
The owl and the bat flit at nightfall round the gloomy 
towers, and startle with their strange noises the be- 
lated peasant, who hurries by with the feeling of awe 
which superstition always flings around such ruins in 
Ireland, and while he wraps his loodiet closely about 
him, and pulls his hat over his eyes, crosses himself 
with a muttered prayer, or the usual exclamation of 
“God come between us and harm this blessed night.” 

In the day-time, however, when the cheerful sun 
has put to flight the phantoms and shapes, 


“Of Erebus and blackest midnight born,” 


Carrig O’Gunniel Castle is the frequent resort, not only 
of the country people, but of various groups of “ feli- 
city hunters” from more distant parts. ‘The eminence 
on which it is built commands an extensive and not 
unpicturesque prospect. Immediately at the fvot, on 
the landward side, its sloping fields brightening in the 
sunshine, lies the snug glebe, embowered in trees, so 
close that you can distinguish the neatly trimmed 
hedge-rows, and trace the gravelled avenue that leads 
to the parish church of Kilkeedy at its gate. Further 
on, are the woods of Elm Park and Lord C ‘s im- 








provements, with the village of Clarina to the left— 





* A tale, founded on this legend of Carrig O'Gun- | 
niel, the Rock of the Candle, appeared in one of the 
Annuals some seasons ago, from the pen of Mr. Grif- 
fin, the talented author of “ The Collegians.” 

t A large loose coat, worn by the lower orders in 
Ireland. 


On the river side, the rock slopes suddenly down, ren- 
dering the ascent to the castle by that way, steep and 
precipitous. Very lovely is the view on a calm sum- 
mer’s evening, when the sun is setting behind the dis- 
tant hills ef Clare, and gilding with its red and glow- 
ing light the majestic Shannon and theswinding Maig, 
a little tributary river, which glides like a silver ser- 
pent through the plain, forming various fairy islets in 
its meandering course ; and pleasant it is to watch the 
graceful brig, or the humbler turf boat, with its red 
sails glowing in the sunset, as it proceeds slowly by 
the luxuriant woods of Cooper Hill and Tervoe, to- 
wards the city of Limerick, which is seen in the dis- 
tance, far as the eye can reach, its cathedral tower 
piercing the cloud of smoke and vapour that hangs 
over the town. 

On such an evening as we have been describing, 
in the autumn of the year 1822—a year memorable 
in that part of the country to all classes of persons, 
two figures were seen slow!y descending the hill from 
the castle. They were apparently little alive to the 
scenery which we have been attempting to portray, for 
the eyes of both were bent on the ground. ‘The one, 
a young peasant in the first bloom of manhood, was 
tall and athletic in figure, and in his open and gene- 
rous countenance the reckless gaiety of youth was 
blended with an expression of hardihood and manly 
daring beyond his years. He was dressed in the ordi- 
nary garb of a peasant—a light-coloured frieze coat 
and straw hat, with his shirt collar open in front so as 
to display the throat, according to the usual custom 
among the men of his class. He carried in his hand 
a stout crab-thorn stick, or shillelagh, calculated to 
prove a powerful weapon when wielded by so muscu- 
lar an arm, but which was now harmlessly employed 
in decapitating the dock-weeds and thistle-down that 
grew in the path that he was treading. 

The young man’s companion was a girl of unusual 
freshness and beauty. Her dress differed in nothing 
but the care, almost approaching to coquetry, with 
which it was adjusted, from that universally worn by 
the country maidens of the south of Ireland :—a brown 
stuff gown, the skirt of which was turned up and fast- 
ened behind, so as to allow an under-petticoat of a 
blue colour to be visible from the knees downward, 
a check apron, neck-kerchief of a bright orange— 
strange that this protestant colour should be so popu- 
lar in the south)—and a pair of small brogues, com- 
pleted her costume. 

Her hair, which was of a jet black, luxuriant and 
glossy, was parted a Ja Madonna in front, and gathered 
up at the back into that circular knot, which gives to 
the head a contour at once so graceful and classical— 
a mode of coiffure accurately preserved in M’Clise’s 
exquisite, though we fear, alas! too flattering, speci- 
mens of the “daughters of Erin,” in his admirable 
painting of “ All Hallow E’en—The smiles that came 
and went, calling into life a thousand dimples that 
played about her rosy mouth and rounded cheek, had 
now vanished, and the usual laughing slyness and co- 
quetry of her dark blue eye was changed to an expres- 
sion of deep tenderness, as with an anxious gaze she 
followed the downcast looks of her companion. 
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“ Don’t take on that way, Maurice dear,” she said, 


' after a long pause, “ things may turn out better than 


you expect ;—any how, there's no use in fretting ;— 
we must hope for the best.” 

“An’ where’s the use o’ hoping,” exclaimed the 

man _ bitterly,—*“ where's the use in it —but 
sure ’tis only myself is to blame ;—fool and omedhaun 
that I was to be thinking o’ you, or looking at you, or 
spaking to you, at all at all!—what business had the 
likes o’ me to dare to lift my eyes to you, an’ your fa- 
ther the sthrong farmer he is. Och then, Kate avour- 
neen, many an’ many’s the time since I first saw you, 
that I wished you were as poor, an’ as humble, as e’er 
a girl in the place this blessed day—an’ that your fa- 
ther’s gould un’ his substance was at the bottom of the 
Shannon beyant, for as much as he thinks of it.” 

“ Whist,—whist, Maurice,” said Kate, “ don't say a 
word agin my father ;—’tis not fitting for me to be 
listening to such language from you. But indeed, af- 
ther all, ’tis myself that’s the worst off in it:—you’re 
a man, Maurice, an’ you can take your spade on your 
shoulder, an’ go off to the fair or the market, or may 
be over across to England all the way, in harvest,— 
an’ you'll see fine places an’ fine countries, an’ soon 
forget ould times, an’ the girl you left behind ;—bunt 
poor Kate must stay at home with a sore heart, an’ 
mind the house, an’ the spinning; an’ many a time in 
the long evenings, when the place is quiet, an’ the flax 
betune her fingers, she'll be thinking, an’ thinking—” 
And here the poor girl's voice faltered, and she was 
obliged to stop;—her bosom heaved, and her eyes filled 
with tears at the picture her fancy had conjured up. 

Her lover stood still, and leaning on his stick, gazed 
ardently on her as she struggled with her emotion. 

“Cauthieen,” he said, “darling o’ the world !—if 
mortal man dared to say, that Maurice Carmody would 
do the likes o’ that to the girl of his heart,—that he'd 
lave her ‘0 pine at home, an’ he away taking his di- 
varsion out o’ foreign parts,—he'd get that from this 
arm would make him repent his words as long as the 
breath was in his body. "Tis belying me you are, Kate, 
talking that way o’ my going from you ;—your own 
boy, that would throw himself from the top of that 
castle over this very minute, if it was your bidding, 
or if it would do you the smallest service in life!” 

“ But you can do me a service, Maurice,” replied 
the young woman, brushing away her tears with the 
corner of her apron; “ you can do me. ay, an’ your- 
self too, a service. Listen to me :—My father is n’t 
against you at all at all, as much as you think, nor 
wouldn’t be, only you’re your own enemy entirely. 
"Tis n't silver or gould that Michael Hennessy wants 
for his daughter, an’ there’s nothing would hinder him 
from giving her to a quiet, dacent, well-behaved boy 
that keeps at home, an’ minds his business; but Mau- 
rice, a night-walker, an’ one that follows bad com- 
pany, an’ bad courses, ’ill never get a girl of his fora 
wife ; an’ as long as os 

The dark eye of the young man kindled while his 
companion was speaking,—he drew himself up proud- 
ly, and was about to interrupt her with a violent ex- 
clamation, when she laid her hand gently on his arm, 
and looking into his face, said —‘“ Maurice, I know 
what you are going to say;—what you’re going to 
tell me, what you often did before, about righting the 
country, an’ the people, an’ all that; but be said by 
me—do now, avich;—lave the country an’ the people 
to them that knows more about such things than your- 
self;—where’s the good o’ bringing yourself into 
trouble for what you'll never be the better by; an’ 
you'll find how my father ‘ill turn to you, when he 
sees you quiet and industrious, take my word for it.” 

“If I thought that,” replied Maurice, after a brief 
struggle with himself, “I would, Cauthleen—I would 
for your sake, give up all dalings with the boys that’s 
putting me up to the courses you're talking about.” 





os 
* 


~ “The heavens bless you, Maurice,, for thaj, werd,” 
said the girl, joyfully, « the heavens bless an” reward 
you! An’ will you promise me now, that you will 
henceforward an’ for ever, have nothing in the wide 
world to do with them—good nor bad ?” 

“I can’t promise you that,” said the young man, his 
brow darkening, “for I’m bound to them—bound to 
do a torn for them this very night.” 

“Then,” said the girl, clasping her hands and walk- 
ing away a few paces—“ you may take your last look 
at Kate Hennessy, for her father will never hear of 
her marrying one that’s inclined as you are.” 

“Stop Cauthleen, stop,” said her lover, following 
her with eager steps, and exclaiming, as he again stood 
before her, “ would you be afther making a traitor of 
me?” She did not answer, and he went on— 

“I’m bound, as I tould you,—bound hand an’ foot 
for this night; and as J’m in for it, 1 must be as good 
as my word ;—but Cauthleen, I swear to you now by 
Him that’s over us,—and there’s more hearkening to 
me this moment than we can see,” he added, taking 
off his hat, and looking round at the haunted spots on 
which the evening shadows were fast descending— 
“IT swear to you by all that is holy, from this night 
out, Maurice Carmody will have no more to do, or to 
say with them that’s displasing to you or yours, than 
the child unborn.” 

In joyful accents did the delighted Kate pour out 
her thanks and blessings upon her lover for his unex- 
pected promise. “ An’ now,” she said, “ ’tis late, an’ 
I must be bidding you good night ;—remember, Mau- 
rice dear, what your afther telling me, and be sure, in 
the end all will go right. But, in the mean time, don’t 
let on a word to any one, an’ mind—we must not be 
seen together.” 

“ No,—but I'll meet you at the dance-house, won't 
I, avourneen, on Sunday ?—You'll be there with your 
father, Cauthleen ?” 

“That will I,” she answered, “ an’ now, good even- 
ing, Maurice.” 

“Good evening kindly, asthore,—an’ safe home, an’ 
a kind welcome to you wherever you go.”— 

«Tis hard, he added, musingly, as he stood watch- 
ing her retreating figure by a little well, whose crys- 
tal stream, shaded from the noon-day sun by the over- 
hanging branches of a timber sally, furnished the vil- 
lage maidens with an inexhaustible supply of water 
for their household purposes—“’Tis hard to give up 
the cause afther all, an’ perhaps be called a desarter 
into the bargain ;—but she’s a jewel of a girl, an’ well 
worth it. I must tiry an’ keep this night’s work a 
sacret from her father ;—'tis only a few strokes of a 
pen afther all, an’ I can bind the boys to hould silence, 
an’ not let on to any one, who done the job for them.” 
So saving, Maurice Carmody walked quickly away to- 
wards his cabin. 

The country, at the time of which we are speaking, 
was in a state of unusual insubordination :—nightly 
expeditions in search of arms, and secret meetings of 
the discontented were common among the peasantry. 
To meet these disturbances the district had been put 
under the “Insurrection Act,” and any one found out 
of his own house after eight o’clock at night, without 
the requisite pass, or certificate from a magistrate, was 
apprehended, and if unable to account for his absence 
from home, was forthwith sentenced to transportation. 
These measures, though severe, were called on by the 
exigence of the times, and were in full force at the 
period when our story occurred. 

The taste for dancing, however, that favorite amuse- 
ment of the lower orders, was not to be checked by 
the restraints under which they laboured, and accord- 
ingly the dance-house, on the Sunday evening before 
alluded to, was crowded with a motley group of all 
ages, and both sexes, dressed in their best attire and 





brightest smiles, for the occasion. The scene of the 
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revels was an old waste barn, which had been hired 

at a moderate yearly rent, by Johnny Brian, the little | 
hump-backed piper, for the purposes of amusement, 

and at the entrance, in the three-fold capacity of pro- 

prietor, door-keeper, and musician, sat Johnny himself 

—an old hat by his side, destined to receive the pence, 

half-pence, and sometimes even silver, deposited in it 

by each comer on arriving, according to his or her re- 
spective means. ‘These offerings frequently amounted 

to no inconsiderable sum before the end of the even- 

ing, and Johnny used to reckon it an indifferent night's | 
work that did not enable him to pocket seven or eight | 
shillings at the least. 

The dancing had not begun when Michael ITen- 
nessy and his daughter entered the barn ; and the lat- 
ter, taking advantage of the confusion and general 
greetings that were going forward, glided into a dark 
corner, where she was able to remain unnoticed. 

“ Arrah! what's come over ye at all at all to-night, 
boys and girls, that ye’re not dancing?” cried a merry 
voice from the crowd,—*there’s no 'surrection act up- 
on your legs any way, that ye must get a pass from a 
magisthrate afore ye dare move out one foot forenint 
the other, in a jig or areel. Come, step out, girls,— 
what are ye about?” 

“Och! ‘tis waitin’ for Martin we are,” cried a rosy 
faced-damsel, winking slyly at the speaker, “ there's 
never a boy here can get a partner till he’s had his 
pick and choice o’ the girls.” 

“ Hurroo! Martin avich, hurroo!” shouted the other, 
“ Where are ye hiding yourself, an’ all the girls pulling 
caps for ye, an’ trilling one another on the ‘count o’ 
you.” And spying out the object invoked at a little 
distance, he dragged him by the collar into the midst 
of the assembly. 

Martin Green was the delight of the whole parish. 
Under an appearance of simplicity, almost amounting 
to idiocy, he possessed as mueh cunning and shrewd- 
ness as the rest of the world, and could make as good 
a bargain at a fair or market as any man in the village 
of Ballybrown or Cork-a-more to boot. He had come 
into the parish some years before as the guide of an 
old blind mother, and his filial attention had procured 
fer him protection and employment from a gentleman, 
who continued it to him after the widow's death, on 
the condition of his remaining in a state of single bles- 
sedness, towards which Martin. manifested a strong 
disinclination. Next to his master, his blind mother 
had been, and her memory was still the object of his 
profound respect; a feeling which the tongue of scan- 
dal averred the old woman had continued to enforce 
by frequent corporeal castigations long after Martin 
had attained to man’s estate. His ordinary appearance 
was most grotesque, as he persisted in wearing his old 
clothes until they were a mass of shreds and patches 
hanging about him ; and when taunted with his coat 
of many colours, he would strip it off, together with 
the nether integuments, and shine forth in all the 
splendour of unsullied frieze and bran new corderoys 
—these “ veiled beauties” never being exhibited until 
a due regard to Jes bienseances (comfort scarcely ever 
enters into the calculation of an Irish peasant) made 
the measure necessary; and on working days they 
were kept carefully concealed by their venerable pre- 
decessors in office. 

In addition to Martin Green's popularity as an in- 
exhaustible subject for their jokes, he possessed other 
claims to the good-will of his neighbours,—he could 
sing “ Reynard the fox,” and “ Dhrimmindhu,” and 
divers other ditties ; and then his dancing —that was 
his forte;—there was not an itinerant dancing master 
in the country to whom he had not served an appren- 
ticeship, and he would rather have deprived himself | 
of a meal than have been unable to pay the penny 
per lesson for which he was initiated into the myste- 
ries of “heel and toe,”—*“shuffle the brogue,”—| 





“cover the buckle,” &c. &c.—in which he was so 
great an adept. He stood now in the midst of the 
circle, his wide mouth distended into a grin of min- 
gled simplicity and drollery, and displaying a set oj 
teeth as white and even as a young beagle’s. The 
girls, who delighted in playing off their agaceries up- 
pon Martin, crowded round him. 

“ A’ thin, why don’t you choose one, you great 
bosthone?” said the man who had brought him for. 
ward. 

Martin simpered up to the girl next him, and was 
going to reach out his hand to her, when the roguish 
damsel before mentioned put herself between them, 
crying out. 

“A’ thin, Martin dear, what did J do to you, that 
you don’t make choice o’ me?” 

“ Never mind her,” exclaimed another, “ sure ’twas 
with myself you promised to dance the first jig to- 
night.” 

“The cruel desayver!” said a third, putting her 
hands to her eyes, and pretending to sob, “ he tould 
me I was his sweetheart last Sunday evening.” 

Poor Martin let his hands drop by his sides, and 
looked round in a state of bewilderment. 

There was a general laugh. 

“ Faix, ‘tis you're the lucky boy, Martin,’ 
of the men. 

“He'll be aiten up, betune them all!” cried a se- 
cond. 

“'Tis a wondher but he'll be pvisoned some day 
with the love-philtres* they makes up for him,” add- 
ed another. 

“ Ay, or stuck all over with charmed pins,” said the 
first speaker. 

“ Arrah thin, Martin avich, why don’t you marry 
one o’ them?” said a young man who knew his weak 
point, winking at his neighbor,—* why don’t you mar- 
ry, and thin you'll be left in pace fer the rest of your 
life ?”” 

“Sure an’ sure,” answered Martin, “ wouldn’t I 
marry at wonst, and welkim, only the masther, long 
life to his honour, long may he live? won’t hear to it 
at all at all. Yistherday morning I was up at the 
house, and he aiting his breakfast, to see would he be 
any way more agreeable in regard o’ the girl at Mun- 
gret wid de tree fat pigs. Says I, ‘I come to your 
honour,'—-and here Martin involuntarily took off his 
hat as though he were actually in “the presence,” 
scraped back one leg, and pulled dewn the forelock of 
straight hair in token of submission,—*‘I come to see 
would you gi’ me lave to change my condition, ‘cause 
you were ever an’ always a good gentleman, long life 
to your honour, and long may you live.’-— An’ what's 
the match you're wanting to make?’ says the masther. 
—‘Oh! an illigant one, your honour,’ says I; ‘ tree fat 
pigs; one fit to kill at Christmas, and de two oders de 
finest slips you ever laid eyes on, God bless 'em!"— 
‘ But what business has de likes o’ you wid a wife” 
says I, ‘long may you live; isn’t it a poor thing for a 
boy not to have a comrade of his own, like de rest of 
his neighbours.’ --‘ You're a fool,’ says his honour; ‘an’ 
‘tis a houseful o’ childhern, instead o’ de tree fat pigs, 
you'd soon have on your floor; go home,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
let me hear no more about it.’” 

“Why, the masther, Martin,” said one of the girls, 
“js a’most as hard upon you, as your ould mother used 
to be in past times.” 

Martin's face became suddenly very grave. 

“Och, Misthress Green” (he always used this re- 
spectful denomination towards her) “ was a fine wo- 


’ 


said one 





* Love-philtres, charmed pins, &c., are in constant 
use among the peasantry; and from the deleterious 
ingredients of which the former are composed, fre- 
quently produce delirium, madness, and other most in- 
jurious effects. 
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man—a mighty fine woman intirely; and a mortal 
sthrong arm she had on her, long life—rest her sow], 
I mane ; a mighty good woman, she was, Misthress 
Green, and ‘twas she larned me all J know.” 

“ Faix then, if she larned you to talk,” cried the lit- 
tle hump-backed piper, “ ’twasn’t by halves she done 
the job. Arrah, step out man, and let us see whether 
you can stir your legs as brisk as your tongue, this 
evening.” 

Martin obeyed ; and soon “ a change came o'er” his 
outward man, great as the occasion demanded. With 
chin en lair, half closed eyes, mouth drawn down at 
the corners, his who'e countenance of an imperturba- 
ble gravity, and his arms scrupulously stiffened against 
his sides,—did he begin his elaborate performance ; 
not on “the light fantastic toe,” but the stout substan- 
tial heel of his well-benailed brogues. Leaving him 
to what, in his case, was both a business and a plea- 
sure, we return to the dark corner where we left Kate 
Hennessy, and find her, not alone, as before, for her 
bright eyes are lified to the face of her handsome sui- 
tor, and her ears are drinking in the words that fall 
from his lips. 

“°Tis true for me, Kate ;—the music.an’ the danc- 
ing, an’ all the laughing an’ joking, makes the very 
heart sink down within me, thinking that I'm the only 
boy of ‘em all, that can’t give his hand to the girl he 
loves, an’ lade her out when the jig sthrikes up. An’ 
ever an’ always the thought does be coming befure me, 
an’ I do be picturin’ to myself the little cabin, with 
the floore swep’ up clane in the evening, an’ the table 
out, and the pot of potatoes down for supper on the 
bright turf fire, and your ownsmilin’ face, Cauthleen, 
at the door to welcome me home, and give your hus- 
band the cead mille faltheagh (hundred thousand wel- 
comes) after his hard day's work.” 

“Well, Maurice,” replied Kate, smiling and blush- 
ing at the little domestic picture he had drawn, “and 
what's to hinder that from happening’ one of these 
days, more especially afier the promise you gave me 
last Tuesday. I declare my heart is as light as a this- 
tle-down, ever since that evening at the well, an’ 
whenever I pass by the place, an’ that the words you 
said come across me, I feel as if | had wings upon me 
like the young birds, and could fly up in the air for 
gladness.” 

The joyous tone of her voice, and the bright and 
sparkling countenance on which his eyes were rivet- 
ed, could not fail to chase away the gloom that hung 
on the brow of Maurice; but Kate was soon led off 
to the dance, and their enlivening influence removed. 
He continued to gaze on her, his mind forcibly occu- 
pied with the weighty obstacles that lay in his road 
to her father’s favour, when a few words of a conver- 
sation that was going on in anvther corner of the barn 
arrested his attention. 

The group towards whom he now eagerly turned, 
consisted of “ Misther” Hennessy, (a titulary distine- 
tion which the acquisition of a few acres of land and 
some stock had procured for him) and two or three vil- 
lage “ magnates,” who were discussing the affairs of 
the country with a sagacity and vehemence that would 
have done credit to more exalted politicians. 

“ But the notice.” said one, “that was the masther 
sthroke of all;—tbe bouldest thing that has been done 
by ’em from the beginning out.” 

“ Ay,” said another elderly sage—*I read it my- 
self, every word from first to last ;—it was posted up 
on the church-door Wednesday morning, an’ was the 
finest written thing ever you seen; I brought up Mis- 
ther Hennessy here to look at it.” 

“You did, sure enough,” answered Hennessy, “ an’ 
such writin,’ an’ spellin,’ an’ figurin’, never came 
across my two eyes afore or since. “T'was a wondher 


of a notice,—barring the sense of it, which I don’t 
say I rightly approve ; but for writin’, why there isn’t 





a schoolmaster from this to Limerick, could match the 
likes of it.” 

Maurice’s cheek burned, and his breath came 
quickly, as these words fell from the lips of the fa- 
ther of his beloved :—he approached nearer, and lis- 
tened with intense interest. 

“I wondher who it was they got to do it for them, 
at all at all,” said the first speaker—*“ the boy must be 
an illigant scholar, sure enough.” 

“ Scholar!” exclaimed Hennessy, who owed his rise 
in the world more to his skill in the merits of a pig 
than to his literary attainments, and who was there- 
fore an ardent admirer of letters,—* scholar!” he 
cried, striking his stick vehemently on the ground,— 
“I'll tell you what, man, the boy that wrote that no- 
tice is fit to go to the college in Dublin,—so he is ;— 
an’ a burning shame an’ pity it is that such a one 
should be said or led by bad advisers, for there's the 
makings of a great man in him, whosomever he is, I'll 
be bail, as sure as my name's Mick Hennessy.” 

Maurice could contain himself no longer. With a 
bounding heart and sparkling eye, he sprang forward 
into the midst of the group, and avowed himself the 
writer of the admired piece of penmanship. Hen- 
nessy eyed him complacently for a moment; then ex- 
tending his hand, and cordially grasping that of the 
young man, he made him sit down beside him on the 
wooden bench. Their conversation was inaudible to 
the others; it was brief but animated, and, at its close, 
Carmody started up, and cast an eager and inquiring 
glance all round the barn. The object of his search 
was not there, and he pushed through the crowd into. 
the open space outside the door, where many of the 
dancers had gone to breathe the fresh air out of the 
heated atmosphere within. Kate Hennessy was stand- 
ing at a little distance, alone, and with her back to the 
revellers. With one elastic bound did her exulting 
lover clear the space that lay between them, and ut- 
tering a cry of joy, which, hitherto repressed, now 
burst from him in the exuberance of his feelings, he 
flung his arms around her. The startled girl extricat- 
ed herself from him, an indignant flush crimsoned her 
temples as she pushed him angrily away, exclaiming, 
“ Maurice Carmody, are you drunk, or are you mad, 
or what’s come over you?” 

“I ax your pardon, Kate,” answered the rebuked 
Maurice, “ for forgetting myself,—I couldn’t help it, 
—I meant no offence. I’m neither drunk or mad, ex- 
cepting wi’ the joy that’s in me this blessed night ;— 
for oh, Cauthleen asthore! your own words are comin’ 
true! I tould all to your father, an’ about my pro- 
mise that evening forninst the ould castle over, an’ 
he’s forgave me every thing; an’ one whole year I’m 
to be on thrial, an’ then Maurice’ finished the 
sentence by flourishing his hat over his head, and cut- 
ting a caper in the air. 

That evening he walked with Cauthleen to her 
home, for the first time, as her authorised suitor; for, 
though her father knew of the long attachmerit’ be- 
tween them, and admired young Carmody as a “ fine 
likely boy ;” still he never would sanction it as long 
as he suspected him of having any thing to do with 
the disturbers of the public peace. Maurice lingered 
with his beloved st the threshold of her abode, till 
roused by Hennessy. with the exclamation of “ come, 
boy, ye’ll have time enough to say all ye have got to 
tell one another in the next twelve months, an’ don’t 
stand whispering there, as if there was no ‘act’ to 
make people be inside their doors before eight o’clock 
—in wid ye, Kate, avourneen, an’ let Maurice go 
away home ; the peelers will be out going their rounds 
in less than no time.” 

“I feel,”, said Carmody to himself, as he bounded 
over the Carrig-road to his own cabin, “ I feel as if the 
wide world was tov little to hould me this night; an’ 
the heart within me keeps lepping an’ jumping as if 
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it would force itself out through the skin for bare 
joy. 

"The excitement of the young man’s feelings at the 
unexpected change in his prospects, was too great to 
allow him to sleep. He lay thinking of Kate Hen- 
nessy, and forming plans of the industry and gvod 
conduct which were to win the favour of her father 
during his year of probation. He was aroused from 
a waking dream of future happiness by a confused 
murmur of voices and footsteps ouiside the cabin.— 
This was nothing unusual in the times of which we 
write, when parties of police, accompanied by a ma- 
gistrate (the former had not then been invested with 
the powers they now enjoy, and were unable to act 
without the presence and authority of a magistrate,) 
used to patrol the country to see that all were in their 
houses in obedience to the provisions of the Insurrec- 
tion Act. The names of the inmates, written on a 
paper, were affixed to the door of every house, and it 
was frequently the custom to stop at any suspected 
cabin, and examine whether it contained its due num- 
ber of occupants. 

The loud knocking that assailed his ears when the 
whispering ceased, might have alarmed Maurice Car- 
mody at any other time, but he was now in too hap- 
py a frame of mind to think of fear. He sprang lightly 
up, and opened the door. There wasa party of poiice, 
headed by a magistrate, outside. 

“Is your name Maurice Carmody?” said the latter. 

The young man made a sign in the afiirmative. 

“Then,” said the gentleman sternly, drawing a pa- 
per from his pocket, “it is my duty to arrest you as the 
writer of a rebellious and seditious notice ;—here is 
my warrant.” 

The glow which his feverish dream of love and 
hope had called upon his cheek, died away into a 
ghastly paleness, as these words smote on the ear of 
the unfortunate young man. He staggered back a few 
paces, and leant against the wall for support. 

“ We cannot wait,” said one of the policemen, “you 
must dress yourself and follow us.” 

Carmody mechanically obeyed ; he put on his clothes 
without uttering a werd of remonstrance, and accom- 
panied the party in silence to the police-barrack. 

So sudden, so stunning, had been the shock, that it 
was some minutes before he was almost aware of the 
overwhelming change that had taken place in his pros- 
pects. Too soon the truth, the whole bitter truth, 
burst upon his bewildered senses, as wringing his 
heavily-ironed hands in the agony of his despair, he 
looked round at the gloomy walls ofahe “ black hole,” 
in which he was confined, whose darkness was made 
visible by the glimmer of a rushlight, which the wo- 
man who hati admitted the party, touched by the dis- 
consolate appearance of the youthful and handsome 
prisoner, had placed there. None could tell what were 
the bitter lamentations, the agonised groans, that his 
blighted hopes and wretched fate wrung from the soul 
of Carmody as he paced his prison floor that night ;— 
for in the morning ail traces of the striggle had va- 
nished, and he stood, stern and composed, before his 
accusers. 

A special court was then sitting in Limerick fur the 
trial and summary punishment of all offenders against 
the public peace, and those taken under the Insurrec- 
tion Act; and thither, early next morning, Carmody 
was conveyed. The evidence against him was full 
and unquestionable, for alas! his own lips had con- 
demned him ; that very avowal to Hennessy, which he 
had fondly hoped would prove the foundation of long 
years of happiness, was the cause of his ruin. A large 
reward had been offered fur the discovery of the au- 
thor of the notice, and the treacherous informer, lurk- 
ing among the crowd in the dance-house, was in the 
act of reporting to a magistrate the words of the un- 


j 


ing in having happily reached the goal of all his 
wishes. His trial was soon over ;—transportation for 
life was the sentence. 

And Kate Hennessy! how did she bear the astouna- 
ing intelligence of her lover's fate? 

When the first shock was over, she threw herself 
at the feet of her father, and besought him earnestly 
to allow her to go to the prison and take a last farewell 
of Carmody, before he was hurried away for ever from 
| her sight. Hennessy was for a long time inexorable ; 
but at last, yielding to her entreaties, he consented 
to accompany her to Limerick. They arrived at the 
gaol, the door of the cell was thrown open, and the 
distracted girl flung herself into the arms of her be- 
trothed. 

Kate Hennessy had been remarkable, in her happi- 
er days, for a degree of womanly pride and delicacy 
noi often found in her station ; and this maiden coyness 
and reserve, or “ way of keeping herself up,” as her 


| companions called it, was owing less to her father's 


rise in the world, than to the peculiar sensitiveness, 
and shrinking modesty of her own disposition. But 
nuw—all was forgotten—lost, in the overwhelming 
sense of her misery: but yesterday she would have 
blushed to acknowledge, even to herself, how dear he 
was to her—and, now, in wild despair, she clung to 








fortunate Maurice, at the moment when he was erult- 


her lover, and clasped him, as though the frail arms 
that were wound so convulsively round his sinewy 
frame, could shield him from those that would tear him 
from her. 

Scarcely less bitter was the emotion that heaved the 
breast against which her small head was pressed, while 
her long black hair hung over it in neglected masses. 
Carmody strove, “in all the silent manliness of grief,” 
to subdue his own anguish, that he might minister 
consolation to her. He saw her tearless agony, and 
words of comfort rose to his lips, but they died away 
in the vain eflort to give them utterance. He could 
only return. 

“ that ling’ring press 
Of hands that for the last time sever, 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, 
When that hold breaks—is dead for ever!” 


The painful interview did not last long; for Hen- 
nessy, anxious to put an end to the scene, the effects 
of which he dreaded for his daughter, separated, with 
cruel kindness, the unhappy lovers, and half led and 
half carried her out of the prison. 

The sun rose brighthgagn the harbour of Dublin, 
gilding with its beams the waters of the bay, that 
danced and sparkled in the cheerful morning light— 
The hill of Howth, its oulines veiled in mist, and the 
rocky and barren sides alone visible, lay stretched like 
a huge monster of the deep sleeping on the surface of 
the waves. The inhabitants of Kingstown (or Dun- 
leary, as it was then more generally called) were go- 
ing forth to their daily avocations ; and, firmly anchor- 
ed close by the shore, a sentinel pacing its deck, lay 
the hull: or prison for convicts under sentence of trans- 
portation, its black and ungainly mass a blot on the fair 
face of the shining waters. “ 

But the principal object in the scene, and that to 
which all eyes were now directed, was a stately ship 
that had come into the harbour the evening before, 
and was moored in the deep water, opposite the Howth 
light-house, Alas! how few of those that admired 
her gallant bearing and gilded prow, as she lay like a 
queen, in the offing, thought of the vice and wretch- 
edness that were soon to be put within her, or reflect- 
ed that the breeze which was to fill her sails, now flap- 
ping idly against the mast, would be loaded with the 
groans and sighs of hundreds, made widows and child- 
less by her departure: she was the transport ship, ar- 
rived to convey the inmates of the bulk to their final 
destination. 
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The supply of water and provisions for the voyage 
had been put on board at Plymouth, and nothing now 
remained but to remove the prisoners into it. For this 
purpose numerous small boats assembled under the 
stern of the marine prison, and were soop filled with 
the convicts, who were guarded by soldiers and heavi- 
ly ironed ; a precaution it was found necessary to take, 
from some instances having occurred of men ina fit of 
desperation leaping into the sea, and attempting to 
swim on shore, and thus effect their escape. All day 
the boats continued plying between the hulk and the 
transport ship, and the shure was crowded with per- 
sons looking on at the removal of the convicts, some of 
whom, hardened offenders, showed their contempt of 
punishment by shouting, singing, and blaspheming, 
on their short passage across the bay; while others re- 
mained sunk in a gloomy and sullen abstraction. 

Close to the water’s edge, and aloof fram the groups 
of idle gazers on the quay, there stood a female figure, 
wrapped in a blue mantle, the hood of which was 
drawn closely over her face. Her shoes were soiled 
and travel-stained, traces of fatigue and anxiety were 
on her pale worn countenance, and her sunken blue 
eyes were riveted on the transport ship. Who could 
have recognized in that solitary and forlorn figure, the 
pride of her native village, the darling of her old fa- 
ther’s heart, the beautiful, the envied Kate Hen- 
nessy ? 

It was, indeed, she.—Listening to the dictates of her 
affection and her despair, this young and timid girl, 
who had never in her life been farther from her home 
than the city of Limerick, had braved the dangers and 
fatigue of a journey of upwards of a hundred miles, 
and travelled alone and on foot to take a last farewell 
of him she had loved “so long, so well.” She had 
not communicated her project to any one, for she well 
knew her father would have opposed it ; but packing 
up a few clothes and a little money she had, in a bun- 
dle, she had stolen out of her cottage in the dead of 
night, and commenced her pilgrimage. 

Ilad she not been absurbed in her own sorrow—grief 
is, of all feelings, the most selfish—she would have seen, 
as she stood on the shore, that many were there scarce- 
ly less wretched than herself. It was, indeed, a piti- 
able sight, and one that would have moved to sympa- 
thy a breast the least alive to the sufferings of its fel- 
low men, to see the groups of disconsolate women and 
children, and old men, their “ gray hairs bowed down 
with sorrew to the grave,” that were assembled on the 
beach. Many of these wretched creatures had come 
from very distant parts of Ireland, having shut up 
their houses, and, accompanied by their whole families, 
begged their way to Dublin, to see thejr friends before 
their departure. They were allowed to go along side 
the ship after the conviets had been removed into it ; 


‘and these latter, each in charge of a sentinel, were 


permitted to come upon deck fur a few minutes, as 
their names were called out by their friends from be- 
low. The bay was now covered with boats freighted 
with these melancholy cargoes of sorrowing relatives, 
and many and affecting were the scenes that called 
forth the sympathy of the beholder. 

Here a young woman with a child in her arms, 
whose innocent and smiling face presented a touching 
contrast to the grief-worn countenance of its mother, 
was standing by a half-filled~boat, and offering the fare, 
the treasured twopence, which she had kept sacred 
through all the assaults of cold and hunger for this 
purpose, to the hard-featured Charon, its proprietor. 

“ Ay, this will do for yourself,” sulkily replied the 
boatman, “ but where’s the twopence for the child ?— 
you don’t think I am going to take him for nothing.” 

“Oh,” sobbed the woman, “ ’tis all—all I have, it is 
indeed ; and hard enough it was for me to keep that 
same, an’ we starving. I'll hold the baby in my arms, 
sir, I will; an’ he won’t take up any room at all; but 





let him over, for the love of God ; his poor father’s 
heart is bound up in him.” 

“ Fool!” growled the man, “as if the lump of a boy 
wouldn't be as heavy in your arms as any where 
else in the boat. Pay down the money for him, I say ; 
or, if you don’t, lave him there behind you on the 
quay, and don’t be keeping me waiting when there’s 
good money to be earned elsewhere.” 

“| haven't it, indeed, I haven't it!” exclaimed the 
poor creature, “ this is the very last penny I’m worth 
in the wide world; but, oh! sailor dear,” she added, 
throwing herself at his feet, and clasping his knees, “ if 
you have any pity in you, think o’ the wife that’s on 
your own flvore this day, an’ o’ your child at her brease, 
and do take the both of us to the ship, an’ let the fa- 
ther that’s going away over the salt say, get one look 
at the boy he'll never see again. Do, now, sailor dear, 
an’ may the blessing o’ the miserable be with you 
wherever you go!” 

“'Take your hands off o’ me, woman!” muttered the 
hardened wretch, “1 gave you your answer already.” 
And he jumped into his boat and pushed it from the 
shore. 

Farther on, an old gray-headed man sat on the ground, 
rocking his body to and fro, while the big tears trickled 
slowly down his furrowed cheeks. A bundle lay be- 
side him, and the knot of the old colored handkerchief 
of which it was composed having come untied, the 
contents, a few oranges, some gingerbread cakes, and 
a little packet of tea and tobacco, were exposed to 
view. A gentleman passing by, stopped to inquire the 
cause of his grief. “Ah, sir,” he said, “my only son 
is over in that ship! I don’t complain—he deserved it. 
God’s will be done! By dint of pinching an’ denying 
myself, I had scraped together as much as would buy 
these little things in the bundle for him against the 
long voyage. I kept barely the twopence to carry me 
over, an’ when I got to the ship, they tould me he had 
been called up already on the deck this morning in a 
mistake for another man, and that the same person was 
only allowed ta come an it once, by resson of their be- 
ing so many aboard. His turn was over—they couldn’t 
let him up again.” 

The gentleman was much moved at the distress of 
the poor old man. He took out a crown-piece and 
laid it down before him; but money, that powerful 
alchemy which turns into joy so many of the woes of 
life, was of no avail in this case. The old man, pro- 
bably, had never seen so much at one time before, yet 
he looked on it with indifference. He took off his hat, 
and returning the silver to the gentleman, said, respect- 
fully, “I humbly {hank you, sir, for your kindness; I 
hope your honor won't be offended at my giving back 
the money; but,” he added, in a faltering tone, “I’m 
thinking I'll not live long enough to spend it.” So 
saying, he rose, and walked away, leaving the bundle, 
on which he had lavished all his hoardings, on the 
ground behind him.* 

The day was far advanced when the desolate figure 
of poor Kate attracted the attention of a weather-beat- 
en seaman on the beach. He went up to her, and said, 
in a rough but good-natured tone—* An’ is there no- 
body in the ship yonder you'll be wishing to see, my 
young woman?” Kate tried to answer, but the words 
seemed to stick in her throat, and her lips only moved. 

“I’ve got a snug little skiffo’ my own, moored out 
there, continued the man, “ an’ I'll take you over quiet 
an’ asy by yourself, if you wish it; for you seem a da- 
cent, modest young woman, an’ maybe wouldn't like 
to be mixing with them unfortunate poor craythurs in 





* The writer, who once witnessed these and many 
similar incidents at an embarkation of convicts at Kings- 
town, cannot help feeling how inadequate is descrip- 
tion to convey an idea of the heart-rending scenes it 





gave rise to. 
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the boat beyant; only spake the word, an’ I'll take you 
across to your father or your sweetheart, or whoever he 
is, in less than no time.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you kindly 


” 


exclaimed Kate, 


in faltering accents, “but—but—he doesn’t expect | 


” 


me. 

“Och, that makes no differ in life, not the laste,” 
said the good-natured sailor. “I'll give hima hail for 
you when we get along side, an’ he'll be up on the 
deck when his turn comes, never fear. Come along, 
then, an’ cheer up my good girl; never spoil your pur- 
ty face with fretting; seven years will be soon going 
over, an’ what are they to a young cratur like you that’s 
little more than a child, God bless you!” 

The poor girl's lips quivered, and her cheeks grew 
paler as she felt how fruitless was to her this well 
meant consolation. Her kind friend succeeded in pro- 
curing for hera few precious moments’ interview with 
Carmody. It was an unhoped-for blessing to the un- 
fortunate young inan, and his wonder at seeing her 
there, so far from home, alone and unprotected, was 
great, as might be imagined. 

When the last sad parting was over, and the good 
hearted old sailor had returned with his charge to the 
shore, he proposed takmg her to his cabin, where he 
said his wife would give her a hearty welcome ; but 
she declined his friendly offer, and resumed her station 
at the water's edge, unwilling to lose sight, for an in- 
stant, of the vessel that contained all that was dear to 
her upon earth. That whole night and the next day 
she continued her unwearied watch, heedless of the 
cold blast that blew from the sea, or of the spray that 
washed over her delicate form, unused to such hard- 
ships. She gazed with breathless anxiety on all the 
preparations for sailing that were going on in the ship, 


and every successive heave at the anchor made by the | 


seamen, as their deep and prolonged cry resounded 
along the shore, seemed to rend her very heart-strings, 
for she knew they were loosening the only tie that still 
bound her lever to the land of his birth. At length 
the arrangements were Completed, the sails were set, 
the anchor was weighed, and amid the shouts and 
waving of hats of those on the quay, the gallant ship 
quitted her moorings, 


“ And calm and smooth it seemed to win 
Its moonlight way before the wind, 
As if it bore all peace within, 
Nor left one breaking heart behind. 


A “breaking heart,” indeed, was hers who followed | 


with straining eyes the lessening sails, till they seem- 
ed but a speck on the horizon, and at last disappeared. 
Then, truly, she felt that her lover was gone—gone!— 


and for ever: and with the bitter conviction there came | 


a few blinding tears, the first she had shed since Mau- 
rice’s apprehension, which forced themselves painfully 
to her eyes, and fell, so big and so burning, that they 
seemed to scorch the check down which they slowly 
rolled. Her nerves, which had been wound up to an 


unnatural pitch, for the effort she had made, now that | 
the object was attained, became suddenly unstrnng, | 


and worn out with fatigue, and faint from want of food, 
she sunk down on the beach in a state of exhaustion. 
The tears, which hitherto had seemed congealed into 
a frozen mass that weighed upon her heart, now flow- 
ed more freely, and she wept long in silence and _bit- 
terness,—for real grief is seldom vehement in its ex- 
pressions. The thought, too, of her old father, and of 
what he mnst have suffered at her sudden disappear- 
ance, came into her mind, and in her remorse for her 
unkindness towards him, and keen self-upbraidings, 
even Maurice Carmody was for awhile forgotten. 
She rose determined to employ the remnant of her 
failing strength in seeking the abode of the old boat- 
man, who she hoped would put her in a way of getting 


ENNESSY. 





back to Limerick ; for to return on foot in her present 
weakened state was impossible. 

Michael Hennessy was sitting at his door in the eve- 
ning, listening to the condolences of a kind-hearted 
neighbour, who was sympathising with him in his af- 
| fliction, and devising new means of recovering his lost 
child. ; 

“Where's the use in talkin, 
terly ; “where's the good in it? Sure an’ sartain I am 
that my old eyes’ll never light on her again in this 
world. Ah! Purcel, man, if you had seen her that 
| evening when they tould her about Carmody; she 
wasn't like herself at all at all ; she that was so tinder- 
hearted, and used to ery like rain‘if any cross lit upon 
a neighbour; the never a tear, geod nor bad, came 
over her cheek that night, only she walked up an’ 
down the floore, looking for all the world like the im- 
age o’ marble that’s in the chapel in Limerick beyant. 
I'll tell you what it is, Dan, she wasn't in her right 
mind that samé evening; and listen here,’’ he said, 
grasping his friend's hand, and lowering his voice, 
while his frame shook with a sudden agitation, “ ’tis 
the waves of the Shannon over that can tell the tale 
we're wanting ‘o know; an’ ‘twas the ould castle that 
was looking down upon her death-struggle—'twas an 
awful high tide that night!” 

Before Purcell could make any reply to this dark in- 
sinuation of the father’s, they were startled by a shriek 
from the old woman who had kept Hennessy’s house 
since the death of his wife. She had been weeding 
potatoes in a field behind the house, which command- 
ed a view of the road, and now came tottering to- 
wards them, her eyes dilated, and terror in every fea- 
ture. She was crossing herself vehemently, and mut- 
| tering over the usual ‘prayers and expressions used 
when any thing supernaturgl had been witnessed. 
| Hennessy and Parcell exchanged looks of mutual 
| intelligence. 

A winding-#f the road brought the object of her 
affright before their eyes in a few moments. A_ pale 
emaciated figure was s¢en moving slowly towards the 
cottage, and at the sight—the apparition of his depart- 
ed daughter, as Hennessy firmly believed it to be—the 
old man uncovered his head, and knelt down before 
the door of the cabin. The movement roused a little 
terrier dog, poor Kate’s favourite, which had been 
sleeping at his feet; the faithful animal instantly re- 
cognized the advancing figure to be his lost mistress, 
and uttering a short bark, or rather cry, of joy, sprang 
up, and flew to meet hers 

“Ha! did you mindthat?” exclaimed Purcell;— 
“ look out man—loo the dog. ‘The never a dog, 
or any kind o’ baste, tveuld run that away to meet 
what wasn’t a living mortal! Rouse yourself, Mi- 
chael avich! do now,” he added, shaking Hennessy 
by the shoulder, as with clasped hands and fixed eyes 
he gazed on the apparition—his lips apart, and his 
whole countenance of an ashy paleness—* sure ‘tis 
your daughter herself, an’ not her fetch that’s afore 
you. If it was one from the grave, I tell you that dog 
would know it the first, an’ there is n’t a corner in the 
cabin would. be dark enough for him to creep into.”* 
| Jt was no wonder that the corpse-like and way-worm 
| appearance of the once blooming Kate should have 
been mistaken by her father for a visitant from the 
“land of shadows.” She was scarcely able to entreat 
his forgiveness, in faltering accents, before she sunk at 
his feet in a state of insensibility. They laid her on 
her bed, and from that bed she never again rose. Fa- 
tigue of body and anxiety of mind, the bitter blast that 
had pierced through her thin covering the long night 
she liad watched on the pier at Kingstown, and the 


” 


replied Hennessy, bit- 











*The effects of apparitions and supernatural objects 
on animals, are well known to those versed in super 
stitious lore. 
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still bitter pang that wounded the truest heart over 
which mantle was ever folded, had done their cruel 
work on her delicate frame. 

The evening before she died, she called her father 
to her bedside,~and said in a broken tone, as she laid 
her thin white hand on his shoulder, “ Father, dear, I 
feel I am going, and that I havn't many hours before 
me ; and I wanted afore I’d be gone entirely, to thank 
you for all the kindrress you’ve shown me from the 
cradle up until now, and more especially for forgiving 
me what I done that night;— indeed, indeed, I did not 
know what I was doing at the time. And father, dear, 
there is one thing now that I have greatly on my mind 
—it is very foolish and weak; but I don’t think I 
could die easy if—if- a 

“Spake out, my child,” said the father, as she paus- 
ed and hesitated, “and if there is any thing in the’ 
wide world Mick Hennessy can do to please you, why 
he’ll do it, asthore, with all the veins of his heart.” 

“ Why I was thinking father—but indeed ‘tis only 
foolishness in me,”"—and a crimson flush, like the last 
streak that colors the horizon before all is lost in the 
darkness of night, passed faintly across the cheek of 
the dying girl—*I was thinking I could die easier 
if you’d promise me, father, that when they’re taking 
me home, they'd carry me round by the little well 
under Carrigover, an’ lay me down for just one mi- 
nute on the spot where poor Maurice steod that night 
we had the conversation together; I knew ‘tis great 
folly,” she added with a faint smile, “and you'll blame 
me for being so weak, but I've set my heart upon it 
ever since I took ill, an’ I know, father, you'll not re. 
fuse me.” 

Poor Hennessy could only motion his consent by 
signs. his heart was woo full to speak; and Kate, ex- 
hausted with the effort of speaking so long, sank back 
on her pillow. 

The rites of a country funeral in the south of Tre- 

land are simple and affecting—There is something 
singularly wild and plaintive in the national funeral 
ery, particularly when heard from a distance, and its 
melancholy cadence swells on the ear as it is borne 
onward by the breeze. Then the shrill wailing of 
the female mourners, and the deep solemn bass tones 
of the men, as they take up in turn the mournful 
chaunt, (that most heart-thrilling of all sounds, when 
a man in his serrow “lifis up his voice and weeps,”) 
are blended together in one sad chorus. There are 
few that can view unmoved the pause that takes place 
when the procession arrives at the gate of the church- 
yard, and the immediate relatives of the deceased kneel 
round it. The funeral cry is suddenly hushed, and a 
profound silence succeeds to the vo:ce of lamentation, 
broken only by a stifled sob or groan from those who 
are bent over the coffin. It is an impressive and af- 
fecting thing to come unawares on a funeral at a mo- 
ment like this: to see that vast concourse of people all 
silent and on their knees, as though some magician 
had waved his wand over them and turned all to 
stone; the men with their heads uncovered, the thin 
gray locks of age streaming in the breeze, and tears 
running down many a hardy and sun-burnt cheek, 
while every lip moves in prayer It is an imposing 
and touching sight, and he who feels it not as such, 
may, to quote the words of an old writer “go home, 
and say his prayers, and thank God for giving him a 
heart that is not to be moved by the griefs of others.” 
When the short prayer is ended, the coffin is taken up 
again by its bearers, the whole assembly rises, the men 
put on their hats, and the funeral cry is resumed, and 
continues while the body ig being carried three times 
round the church, and until the grave is filled up, and 
the head stone placed.* 








*The custom among the lower orders of Irish of 


The funeral of Kate Hennessy is still remembered 
by those who live in the neighbourhood of Carrig 
O’Gunniel. It was an unusually crowded one, for she 
was universally admired and beloved. A white pall, 
thrown over the coffin, and strewed with flowers, was 
held at the corners by four girls of the village, her 
most intimate companions, all in white dresses, which 
they had borrowed from the neighbouring farmers’ 
wives for the melancholy occasion. Two more, also 
in white, walked before the coffin, and carried in 
their hands a garland of flowers, which was to be laid 
on the grave. 

The shades of evening were gathering round the 
old castle, as the funeral procession paused, in com- 
pliance with poor Kate’s dying wish, at the little well 
at its base; the sun was approaching the horizon, and 
tinging the clouds with the thousand glowing hues 
that she had so often watched in her evening walks 
with her lover; befure it sank behind the distant hills, 
its last red beams had gilded the sod that covered her 
humble grave! 

SC 


THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


Tue Temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having ris- 
en with increaging splendour from seven repeated mis- 
furtanes, waa finally burnt by the Goths in their third 
naval invasion. The arts of Greece, and the wealth 
of Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred and magni- 
ficent structure. It was supported by an hundred and 
twenty-seven marble columns of the Ionic order.— 
They were the gifts of devout monarchs, and each 
was sixty feet high. The altar was adorned with the 
masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, perhaps, 
selected fromthe favorite legends of the place, the 
birth of the divine children of Latona, the conceal- 
ment of Apollo afier the slaughter of the Cyclops, and 
the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons. 
Yet the length of the Temple of Ephesus was only 
four hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds of 
the measure of the Church of St. Peter's at Rome. In 
the other dimensions, it was stil! more inferior to that 
sublime production of modern architecture ; the spread- 
ing arms of a Christian cross require a much greater 
breadth than the oblong Temples of the Pagans; and 
the boldest artists of antiquity would have been startled 
at the proposal of raising in the air a dome of the size 
and proportions of the Pantheon. The Temple of 
Diana was, however, admired as one of the wonders 
of the world. Successive empires, the Persian, the 
Macedonian, and the Roman, had revered its sanctity 
and enriched its splendour. 





for months, often years, after their decease, is a very 
touching one. The writer of this sketch remembers 
once witnessing an affecting instance of this kind at 
the little church of Kilkeedy before mentioned. It 
was on a Sunday before service; and the carriages 
that brought the congregation to church were arriving. 
A grave, not a recent one, fur it was mossy and grass- 
grown, lay close to tte path up which the people were 
passing, and on it, by the tall head-stone, was kneel- 
ing in an upright position, and quite covered by her 
long blue mantle, a female figure. She was perfectly 
motionless, and quite undisturbed by the scene around, 
usually an attractive one in a quiet country village. 
The writer stood for some time watching her pictur- 
esque and statue-like form, apparently as still and 
breathless as the object of her sorrow that slept be- 
neath. On coming out of church, she was on the very 
same spot; not a fold of her cloak had been stirred. 
How far more affecting was her silent grief, as she 
knelt over the remains of some loved one; and how 
much fitter monument for the dead, than “ storied urn 
or animated bust,” or all the costly cenotaphs that 





Visiting the graves of departed friends “ to weep there,” 


wealth erects to the memory of the departed! 
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THOMAS HARTLAND, THE SMUGGLER. 


Ar the extremity of a lonely valley, overlooking the | the warning was unheeded. Mrs. Hartland then united 
ever-changing ocean, stood Combe Court, one of those | in imploring her husband to abandon all connexijon 
picturesque structures which the antiquary would refer | with the lawless men with whose fortunes he had 
to the period when the castle gave place to the castel- | become involved—but Hartlands mind was then in- 
lated mansion. Combe Court, however, in point of | tently fixed on the successful, prosecution of a very 
extent, could not properly lay claim te so imposing a{ extensive transaction in which he had embarked 
title as the latter. Its design had originally been qua- | nearly all his gains—visions of wealth again floated 
drangular, and a considerable portion of the building | before his eyes—and the proffered counsel was spurned 
consisted of a rude tower, which bore the marks of | with anger. At length words arose between Walter 
having once been strongly fortified. But the old place | and his father, and the latter in the heat of the moment 
seemed to have fullen on evil days, and there was an | uttered imprecations “ not loud but deep” against his 
air of neglect and dilapidation about it, which told of | son, which ended in a parting as abrupt as it was me- 
coincident decay in the fortunes of its possessors. Its | lancholy. The die was cast. Thomas Hartland hence- 
occupant, who was locally known by the name of | forth became a professed smuggler. 

“ Squire Hartland,” was an individual who had moved | The occupation of a smuggler is looked upon with 
in the higher ranks of society, and whose family had | very different impressions by the inhabitants of the 
in the olden time held no unimportant position in the | coast, to those which are commonly associated with it 
district with which it had for centuries been identified. | by the dwellers in inland districts; and however de- 
But their fortunes had been shattered «luring the | moralizing and pernicious it may really be to those 
troublous times of the civil war; and the patrimony | who pursue it, the followers of the “free trade” are, 
which the subject of this story came into possession of, |.even at the present day, received outwardly with the 
was reduced almost to a shadow by an event as dis- | same degree of notice as those who are engaged in the 
astrous as it was unfureseen. IJlartland smiled on the | legitimate pursuits of commerce and industry. This 
pursuits of an extensive smuggler, and permitted him | fact was exemplified in the present instance; and those 
to lodge a valuable cargo in his dwelling; the matter who had received the “ Squire” after his misfortunes, 
got wind, and he was exchequered in an immense with cold words and averted looks, now that rumours 
sum. The blow was overwhelming, and Hartland, | of his returning wealth began to prevail, would have 
who had for several years represented the venerable | sought his society with the same eagerness as ever. 
little borough of ,in Parliament, withdrew wholly | But they overshot their mark with Hartland. 
from socie‘y, and confined himself to the solitude of | Shortly after Walter's departure, the expected cargo 
Combe Court, which, with one small farm, was all | arrived, and was housed, for the first time since the 
that he could now ca!l his own. His hatred to the | fatal discovery which had formerly led to his ruin, in 
government had become deep and indelible, and he | the cellars of Combe Court, prior to its transmission 
soon renewed his acquaintance with his old friends the | into the interior of the country. Extensive prepara- 
smugglers. Hartland had been united in early youth | tions had been made for this purpose the following 
to a woman whose genile and feminine spirit was ill | evening, when Hartland and several of his leading 
adapted for the stormy life which awaited her; and he | partners in the undertaking, who were anxiously await 
had an only son, named Walter, who, almost from his | ing the hour fixed for the approach of their confede- 
infancy, displayed so decided a partiality for salt water, | rates, were suddenly alarmed by the receipt of a com- 
that his father—litile foreseeing the events which | munication to the effect that the run had reached the 
were to take place—consented to his entering the | ears of the revenue officers, and that a force was to be 
naval service when scarcely twelve years old. despatched that evening to effect the seizure of the 
The wild life and hazardous pursuits of the follow- | goods. This intelligence fell like a thunderbolt upon 
ers of the “ free trade,” had many charms for a man of | the little party assembled at Combe Court. The most 
the bold and restless temperament of Hartland ; and it | daring and experienced lost for a moment their pre- 
was not long befvre it began to be rumoured that his | sence of mind; and now it was that the singular bold- 
fishing smack bore richer freights than herring er | ness and decision of the character of their leader first 
mackerel :—still, owing probably to the extreme seclu- | shone clearly out. Although almost every shilling he 
sion of the situation, and the great caution observed | possessed in the world was at stake, he appeared un- 
by his confederates, he had hitherto escaped the visits | usuall? cool and collected, and was “up and doing,” 
of the revenue officers. Shortly before the time when | whilst others thought. There was only one chance of 
this story commences, Walter Hartland, to whom his | saving the property, and that was by opposing force to 
father was passionately attached, paid his birth-place | force. Ruin stared hith in the face in the event of a 
a visit, after many years’ absence. The youthful | seizure; and should the attempt at resistance prove 
Lieutenant could not long remain at the “Court,” | successful, the machinery already in operation would 
without discovering that his father was deeply engaged | secure the safety of the goeds, and provide for his 
in smuggling transactions. As an oflicer of his ma- | support in another land. 
jesty’s navy, he was thug placed in a delicate and diffi-| At that hour it was certainly a bold step. Before 
cult position; and he took an early opportunity of | the plan of defence had been fixed upon, the assailants 
seriously remonstrating with his father on the great | might perhaps be within the vicinity of the house. It 
hazard and disgrace attendant on such a calling; but | yet wanted two hours for the time fixed for the arrival 
of the associates of the smugglers, and there was no 
* Lord Byron's remark, that “ truth is stranger than ; time to send for aid, which under other circumstances 
‘iction,” is becoming a truism. The leading passages | might easily have been procured from a village devot- 
in this little narrative form partof the romantic history | ed to their interests, further on the coast. The party 
of a celebrated smuggler, nearly a century ago, re- | at the Court consisted of only eight persons, excluding 
specting whom many traditions have been current on | Mrs. Hatdand and a femaie servant, whose alarm may 
our Western coast. Some portions of the story have | well be imagined. 
necessarily been altered, and a similar liberty has| It is as extraordinary as it is lamentable, how soon 
been taken with the name of the principal actor, but | association with those with whom crime is familiar 
the locale is unchanged hardens the heart. Men shrigk at first, but their better 
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feelings rapidly become deadened, and advancing step 
by step, at last they plunge into the abyss, and enter 
without fear or hesitation upon undertakings from 
which they would once have recoiled with horror. 
Such is but too often the case with those who, like the 
smuggler, make no scruple in evading the law; and 
Hartland, who had belonged to the high-born and the 
fardescended, now had become so far desperate in 
the pursuit of gain as deliberately to plan a scheme 
which must certainly be attended with the loss of 
human life. 

The familiarity of the smugglers with scenes of 
peril and adventure, in some measure made up for the 
smallness of their number; but it was the capabilities 
of the building for the purposes of defence, that they 
mainly relied on. The windows of the tower, which 
we have already spoken of, were placed at a conside- 
rable height from the ground, and intersected by 
massive stone mullions placed close together; and had 
the defenders been sufficiently numerous, the place 
might certainly have been held against a very superior 
force unsupported by artillery. But there was a short 
range of building connected with the tower, which 
was only partly covered by the loop-holes in the latter; 
the great object, therefore, now, was to secure this part 
of the dwelling in such a way as to prevent a surprise 
at some particular point. The preparations fur defence 
were svon completed ; the furniture was piled in masses 
in defence of the doors and windows; and all the fire- 
arms and other defensible weapons were prepared and 
arranged for action, and placed for security within the 
walls of the tower. 


The twilight was deepening into darkness when a | 
small party of men marched cautiously, yet rapid- | 


ly, along a narrow winding road, which led down 
the valley towards the abode of Hartland. They 
paused on reaching a point in the road at a short dis- 
tance in the rear of the building, but which was 
concealed from the observation of its inmates by the 
Massive proportions of an intervening rock that threw 
its broad shadow far across the narrow valley. The 
hight was profoundly calm, and the measured, yet 
scarce-heard tramp of their footsteps, with the hoarse 
gurgling of a stream which forced its way along the 
bed of the glen, alone broke the deep stillness. The 
aged structure seemed wrapped in gloom; and not a 
single ray of light gave token of human habitation. 

“Who goes there?” said Hartland, from one of the 
loop-holes of the tower, as the strangers marched on- 
v-ard, and neared the principal entrance. 

“In the King’s name,” replied a firm voice, “ we 
demand an entrance, or we will force it.” 

There was a moment’s pause—a death-like stillness 
—and then the sharp report of a musket, followed by 
a stifled groan, told the result. The suddenness and 
unexpected violence of the defence stunned the assail- 
ants; and they disappeared in the darkness just as a 
second flash of light from all the smugglers simultane- 
ously conveyed another lesson of the uselessness, in- 
deed madness, of attempting to force an entrance 
against odds so immensely in favour of the assailed. 
The next quarter of an hour was passed by the outlaw 
and his little band in agonizing anxiety; but all re- 
maining quiet, they concluded that the king’s officers 
had retreated for a reinforcement. A shrill whistle 
Was soon after recognized as a signal of the approach 
of the people who had been engaged to assist in the 
removal of the goods; and before many minutes elapsed 
they began to arrive in considerable numbers. 

About two-thirds of the cargo had been removed 
out of harm’s way, when the scouts came in and gave 
the alarm. The smugglers immediately gathered 


around their leader—the lights were extinguished— 
the drivers of the pack-horses scampered? away, and all 
again was still. After a brief but anxious consultation, 
it was decided that a show of defence should at first | 





be kept up, and then that the party should escape by 
the postern of the tower under cover of the darkness. 
This plan was however hastily abandoned on learning 
from an almost breathless scout, who had been sent up 
the glen, that the king’s officers were at hand in great 
force, and therefore that it was probable that they 
would surround the building. The smugglers instantly 
fled; but one of the party, more devilish than the rest, 
without Hartland’s knowledge, set several of the bales 
which yet remained in the cellars, on fire, before he 
quitted the tower. 

The revenue officers advanced with extreme caution 
and gradually closed round the building. Preparations 
were made for forcing the principal entrance, when 
the appearance of a deep glow of light within the 
tower made them suddenly pause. Presently their 
suspicions were confirmed, and a dense column of 
smoke began to issue from the windows and crevices, 
accompanied by the crackling of timber and other 
combustibles. The foresight of the officer in command 
was probably the means of saving several lives. He 
anticipated, from the great strength and solidity of the 
walls, that the fire would be confined to the tower; 
and he apprehended, not without reason, that a quan- 
tity of gunpowder might have been left within it He 
therefore judged it prudent to await the issue at a safe 
distance. The men had scarcely withdrawn, when @ 
fearful crash burst on the night air; the massive walls 
cracked and shivered to their foundation—a mass of 
blazing materials was driven far upward and scattered 
around over field and flood. The report of the explo- 
sion rattled along the rocks of the shore and valley like 
successive salvos of artillery; and the sea-mews and 
other tenants of the crag shrieked in chorus, alarmed 
by the reiteration of noises so unusual. 

* + * * * * * * 

After that disastrous night, Thomas Ilartland was 
heard of no more on the coast of Devon. Years passed 
away. Walter Hartland returned to his once happy 
home, and found it deserted and desolate. His parents 
were supposed to be numbered with the dead—and 
he now recalled with a bitier pang the quarrel with 
his father which had led to his departure. He knelt 
and offered up a prayer to his Creator for forgiveness, 
and then departed with a heavy heart. * . 

The years 1746-7 were distinguished on the north- 
ern coast of Devon, for the extraordinary daring and 
remarkable dexterity of the smugglers. The efforts of 
the servants of government, although skilful and per- 
severing, became almost unavailing. Seizures were 
rarely effected, and then seldom without the effusion 
of blood. The revenue officers at last declared their 
belief that the smugglers must be under the protection 
of his satanic majesty in person; and strange stories 
began to be circulated concerning a dark figure who 
was frequently seen taking an active part in directing 
or assisting their operations. This individual seemed 
indeed to bear a charmed life; always the last to re- 
treat in time of danger—now in the thick of the affray, 
dealing blows with fearful effect on his adversaries, 
and then, like a will-o’-th’-wisp eluding their grasp, he 
baffled all the efforts to take him, with singular suc- 
cess and daring. Suddenly, however, he disappeared 
from the coast, and was believed to have perished in 
a desperate encounter in the month of January, 1%747. 
Such was not the case: the stranger was Thomas Hart- 
land whose romantic history we shall now resume. 

Few spots in the British seas then presented greater 
advantages for the residence of a siuggler than Lundy 
Island. From its situation, it might be said w form 
the key of the Bristol Channel; and its capabilities for 
the purposes either of defence or concealment, were 
certainly unrivalled. The appearance of Lundy Island, 
when viewed from seaward, is singularly picturesque 
and dreary. Surrounded on every side by inaccessible 
rocks, which often rise almost perpendicularly to a 
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great height above the level of the ocean, in some 
parts it requires no great stretch of fancy to imagine 
it one vast fortification, with loop-holes at occasional 
intervals ; whilst in others, the black and overhanging 
summits of the cliffs, worn into vast caverns and yawn- 
ing excavations by the assaults of the waves, create 
fearful apprehensions of their instability in the mind 
of the spectator from beneath. Here the sea—even 
during the gentle breezes of summer—is seldom allto- 
gether tranquil: and, on the calmest day, the deep in- 
tonations, and ceaseless war of the waters as they dash 
idly against the rocks, come impressively on the ear, 
when heard on the summit of the steep. But it is in 
stormy weather that Lundy Island is seen to most ad 
vantage; and the wildness and sublimity of the scene 
at such periods is certainly not surpassed in any part 
of our western coast—then indeed 


when all that sea, 

The terrible Atlaniic, breaks its rocks 

In thund’ring conflict, the unearthly howl 
“Might almost wake the dead.” 


“ 





The only entrance to this remarkable island is a 
steep winding path through the socks on the eastern 
beach, scarcely sufficient to admit the passage of two 
persons abreast. On every other side it is securely 
fortified by nature against the assaults of man. A re- 


treat affording such extraordinary facilities for the | 


successful prosecution of his wild and hazardous pro- 
fession, did not escape the far-sighted glance of Hart- 
land. He, however, deemed it prudent to wait unul 
time should have so changed his appearance and gbli- 
terated the remembrance of his history as to render 


his residence in this natural stronghold a matter of 


security. He therefore fixed his residence on the cuast 
of Holland, when he first quitted his native country. 
Afier many years had elapsed, during which he had 
commanded a smuggling lugger, which traded to the 
southern coast of England, he began occasionally to 
revisit his native shores, his former knowledge of 
which now conduced most materiaily to his success. 
In course of time he confined himself exclusively to 
this trade, how successfully we have already glanced 
at. Lundy Island, which had in his early youth been 
populous, was now desolate and deserted in conse- 
quence of the atrocities perpetrated by a French pri- 
vateer; the proprietor was therefure anxious to obtain 
an occupant, and closed with Hartland on easy terms. 

Our hero soon formed a little colony around him, 
and before many months elapsed, a group of cottages 
nestled amongst the rocks near the entrance of the 
singular pass from the beach. It was a wild little 
place, and bore all the indications that its inhabitants 
ploughed the deep and not the land. In outward ap- 
pearance, indeed, it might have been taken for a fishing 
village—for nets hanging to dry, strings of fish, the 
tackling of a boat, or a broken oar, met the eye on 
either side: but the pursuits of its people were of a 
less peaceful chgracter, aud oftentimes the place was 
the haunt of men whose lives were as desperate as 
their fortunes. Hartland, however, although chiefly 
engrossed with the more lucrative profession of smug- 
gling, did not lose sight of the occupations of his youth; 
for he introduced live-stock, and even deer into the 
island, and sometimes himself took in hand the plough 
and the sickle. His own dwelling was situated within 
hail of the village, at the summit of the rocks, com- 
manding an extensive view over the waters of the 
Channel. Here he lived—at once uniting the oppo- 
site pursuits of smuggler, farmer, and fisherman; com- 
manding the implicit obedience of the little band of 
men he had progressively attached to his fortunes, and 
ensuring their fidelity by the kindness as well as by 
the firmness of his character. That such an individual, 
or perhaps we may say, such a community, should 
have dwelt in security on ag island within a few 
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leagues of the coast of Devon, in the middle of the 
last century, may well be deemed aan anomaly at the 
present day—but such was nevertheless the fact. 
Suspicion certainly was excited, and the island had 
more than once been subjected to the visits of the 
officers of government; but such were the precautions 
taken, and such the skill of Hurtland, that the search 
was unattended with any unpleasant result. He met 
all the inquiries of the officers with apparent openness 
and unconcern; drew their attention to the flourishing 
state of his farm and his live stock, and seldom failed 
to send them away completely blinded by his hospita- 
lity and his adroitness. He was not so fortunate, how- 
ever, with his landlurd, who soun discovered that he 
had let his properiy at too low a rent: many disputes 
arose, and several attempts were actually made to dis- 
possess him by main force; but he continued to keep 
possession; blocked up the pass, and openly set his op- 
ponents at defiance. 

“ Ellen,” said Hartland to his wife, one afternoon 
in September, “ walk with me to St. Helen's Chapel, 
the Adventure is expected up the Channel, and I hear 
that sharks are abroad.” 

They walked almost in silence to the loftiest eleva- 
| tion of the island, and Hartland seated himself on a 
| fragment of the ancient chapel, and anxiously scanned 
| with his glass the surrounding ocean. There was 
something in the mouldering ruin of that solitary litte 
| Christian temple looking out in that wild spot over the 
| waste of waters, that appealed impressively to the teel- 

ings even of such a man as Hartland, whose heart, 
| though deeply hardened, was still alive at times to 
| better impulses. 

“ Hartland,” said Ellen—as he laid down his glass 
after a long pause—“I have been thinking of the 
| happy day that we passed together at this spot when 

Walter was four years old: the recollection is mourn- 
ful even at this lapse of years, when that dear boy is 
‘either no more, or knows not whether his unhappy 
parents are numbered with the living or the dead. 
Hartland, | am weary of our present miserable life: 
we are growing old now, and ought to be at peace. 
You never go out with the lugger, but I expect to see 
| you brought back to me a lifeless corse.” 

“ Away with this womanish folly, Ellen,” replied 
Hartland—but there was something about his manner 
| which contradicted his words, for Ellen had opened 
| the flood-gates of his memory. 

“You spoke of Walter—and what of Walter?” 

| “He is living, Ellen. I have heard this morning 
|that the Wasp revenue cruiser is expected in the 
Channel, and that her commander's name is Hartland. 
| It must be he.” 

The mother clasped her hands. 

“ And you expect he will pay Lundy a visit?” 
“He may be our ruin, Ellen. IU have half a 
mind to quit the trade before long, now that he is come 
on the station.” 

At this instant his attention became fixed by the 
appearance of a sail in the distant horizon; at last he 
laid down his glass, and said: “J must go with the 
Adventure, to-night, Ellen; my word is pledged with 
|my partners in the venture, but I had rather it had 
| been any other night in the year than this. It may 
| be folly, but I always dread the anniversary of the last 
| fatal night at the Court—nothing ever prospers that is 
done on tha: day.” 

Ellen Hartland turned pale at this intelligence; but 
she knew that it was useless to remonstrate with her 
husband after his word was pledged: for lawless as 
was his profession, he had never yet been known to 
break his word. 

The evening was drawing on apace when the 
lugger, loaded with a valuable cargo, neared the east- 
ern beach. It was not without a superstitious thrill 
of impending misfortune that Hartland pushed off to 
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his favourite vessel that night;—he seemed to have 
lost the confident spirit which he usually possessed on 
similar occasions, and he paced the after-deck appa- 
rently unconscious of all around him, until aroused by 
Captain Penlerrick. 

“ Donner! master Hartland, you look confoundedly 
squally to-night!” 

“Oh, nothing, Pen. I have not been exactly in 
trim—but there's a clear sky aloft now. You know 
the Wasp is expected in the channel, I fancy?” 

“Oh ah, but he'll never sting us—donner! he thinks 
himself d—d deep, that fellow, but he must be a d—d 
deal deeper before he'll catch Martin Penlerrick.” 

“ Ay, ay, Pen., but the Wasp’s in new hands now 
my boy, they say. Luff George—there,” said Hart- 
land, speaking to the helmsman, as the lugger neared 
the coast, “ the old craft’s done wonders to-night—we 
must keep her off for another half hour.” 

The wind freshened considerably with the turn of 
the tide, and the appearance of the night was becom- 
ing wild, if not stormy. This was not observed without 
some anxiety by the smugglers; calm weather was of 
essential importance in landing a cargo; however, the 
run on the present occasion was to be made at perhaps 
the most favourable spot on the whole line of coast 
for such an undertaking; so that unless the night 
turned out actually stormy, there was little to appre- 
hend in the shape of danger. Hartland forgot all his 
forebodings in the anxious excitement of the moment 
as the Adventure stood in for the shore. The tide 
fanned by the freshness of the breeze, rolled onwards 
in its advance, with aggravated violence from the 
main; the lugger which was deeply laden, rolled hea- 
vily, and was frequently struck by a heavy sea fore 
and aft. Right a-head, glimmering through the dark- 
ness and the scud, a solitary signal-light on the coast 
could now be discerned; the Adventure then hoisted 
a lantern, and bore down upon it. Although, as we 
have stated, Carn Cove was singularly adapted for the 
successful prosecution of a smuggling adventure, yet 
it required no small degree of local skill and know- 
ledge, on a dark and boisterous night, to steer a vessel 
safely within the entrance of the natural basin or 
harbour where the landing was to be effected. On 
one side a lofty ledge of rocks, which contracted into 
a curve at their extremity, shot out into deep water ; 
and on the opposite side, a large and steep mass of 
shingles, thickly covered with sand and bent, rose as 
the coast receded. A considerable rivulet trickled 
over the hard sandy bottom at ebb tides, along the foot 
of this narrow opening, which afforded, except in very 
stormy weather, a tolerably secure shelter to a few 
coasters or small craft. This place was situated about 
half a mile from Combe Court, and Hartland’s life 
had probably been originally partly influenced by the 
facilities which it offered to the trade of the smuggler. 

Captain Penlerrick himself took the helm as the 
vessel rapidly neared the Cove; “ Port, there, port 
steady !” sung out Hartland, as she entered the deeply 
agitated element; and dashing through the breakers, 
in another minute her sails were down, and she was 
brought up in comparatively smooth water within the 
narrow channel. The contrast was as striking as it 
was instantaneous. All was now bustle and confusion. 
The sand-hills became covered in a few minutes, as if 
by magic, by a numerous party; the hatches were 
thrown open, and in an incredibly short space of time, 
the disembarkation of the cargo commenced, and Hart- 
land, accompanied by the mate, came ashore. 

It was a wild scene;—the hoarse voice of the wa- 
ters in the channel mingling with the crash of the 
breakers as they burst against the rocky coast with 
fearful violence; the flashing of the lights as they ap- 
peared and disappeared in the darkness, with almost 
supernatural rapidity, sometimes gleaming on the lofty 
and dim-seen rocks and dancing waters, sometimes 
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reflecting the wild features and figures of the smug- 
glers engaged on the beach; the rattling and howling 
of the wind amongst the half-bent sails and tackling 
of the lugger, against which columns of sparkling spray 
were frequently bursting, and the swinging of the lan- 
tern on her foremast—all combined to give a strange 
and vivid effect to the scene, which was greatly aug- 
mented by its wild and hazardous character. More 
than half the cargo had been landed and conveyed 
away to a place of safety, when a suppressed cry of 
danger arose amongst the smugglers further on the 
beach, which instantaneously reached the watchful ears 
of Hartland, who was standing, almost surrounded with 
the drifi, at its edge. He comprehended at a thought 
that they had been betrayed. But he had not time for 
reflection, for his stern voice had scarcely given the 
word to “ dowse the lights,” before the advanced party 
of the king’s officers closed with the foremost of the 
smugglers. In a moment every light was extinguished 
either afloat or ashore. The smugglers were com- 
pletely “ taken aback,” and the well-known vaice of 
their commander to “ stand fast,” was for the first time 
lost or unheeded in the confusion. Hariland, however, 
did not lose his self-possession ; and, aided by the mate, 
had overpowered three of his assailants, who were on 
the point of gaining the boat, but such was the dark- 
ness of the night that the blows aimed for a foe might 
prove fatal to a friend. Hartland saw that all de- 
pended on the possession of the boat, and he had just 
stepped on her gunwale with the mate, and was on 
the point of shoving off, when he was scized from 
behind by an iron grasp. He lost his balance, and 
fell with his assailant on the verge of the surf, before 
his comrade had time to effect any thing in his aid. 
A deadly struggle now ensued, and Hartland had just 
freed himself from the gripe of his enemy, who fell 
into the water with a heavy plunge, when others of 
the king’s officers seized him, and he was dragged 
upon the shore by their joint efforts. ‘The beach was 
clear of smugglers, and the Adventure was stariding 
out to sea! 
* * * * * * * * 

The morning found Hartland a prisoner in the home 
of his fathers. He had passed the night in a state of 
mental stupefaction, for he had been recognized when 
conveyed to the Court by a man who had formerly 
been his tenant. As he lay alone in darkness and in 
solitude, the recollection of the murder of the king's 
officer on that very spot pressed upon his mind with 
painful intensity. He saw nothing but a felon’s death 
before him; and he called to mind the counsel and 
the warnings of his excellent wife with the deepest 
remorse and agony of spirit. Exhausted by the vivid- 
ness of his sensations, he had late in the morning 
dropped into a troubled and uneasy slumber, when he 
was aroused by the entrance of one of the sentinels, 
who informed him that a female was without, seeking 
for admission. Almost before he had time to inquire 
the name of the stranger, his wife, enveloped in a 
huge cloak softly opened the door, and he could 
scarcely believe the vision to be real until his own 
Ellen fell, almost fainting, into his arms. Hartland 
wept aloud. 

“ My Hartland,” she whispered, after the sentinel 
had retired, “ I am come to save you. Penlerrick has 
behaved nobly, and will be off Blackwater Cove to- 
night when the tide flows.” 

Hartland stared in mute astonishment. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Ellen? how am I to 
escape from this place? If you reckon upon bribing 
the guards you will find yourself disappointed, and any 
attempt at rescue would now be madness.” 

“I have thought of neither, love. Change a part 
of your dress with me—wrap this cloak about you, 
and trust to me for the rest.” 

Hartland at first remonstrated, but his wife’s reso- 
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lution was formed; the transformation was quickly 
effected, and he was about to clasp the being, who 
had given so beautiful a proof of the depth of woman's 
affection and constancy, to his bosom for the last time, 
when she said, “ Hartland, I have two solemn requests 
to make, before we part. Promise me—nay, swear it 
by Him who is almighty and all-merciful, that from 
this day, you quit the accursed trade for ever!” 

Hartland pressed his wife’s hand in mute acqui- 
escence. 

“TI have one more request. Our dear Walter is, I 
understand, on the look out for the Adventure—little 
thinking that she is the last hope of his unhappy father 
—and it is possible—which God in his mercy avert! 
—that you may meet as enemies. Swear, then, my 
husband, that you lift not your hand against your son 
in the hour of danger; do this, and forget not your 
creator, Hartland,” she added in a low and deeply- 
agitated tone, “ and then I can die in peace.” 

Hartland again assented, and they hastily parted. 

The smuggler passed the sentinels in the outer room, 
and was beginning to breathe with renewed hope, 
when, as he was emerging from the building, he 
caught the voices of two of the officers who had taken 
him the preceding night. His presence of mind did 
not forsake him. He stooped considerably, and buried 
his face in his wife’s handkerchief, as if distracted 
with grief. 

“ What strapping wench have we here, Tom?” said 
the foremost of the officers, when Hartland advanced 
from the threshold—* Avast there, old girl; been ad- 
ministering some comfort within, eh?” 

“Keep back, Jones,” said his companion, as the 
former was about to advance and have a nearer view 
of the supposed female; “let her alone—she is the 
prisoner’s wife, poor thing!” 

Hartland passed on as if unconscious of the presence 
of any one. 

“She may well be in the downs,” said the second 
officer, as the subject of their conversation was almost 
beyond hearing—*“ that her husband ‘Il swing for the 
old business, I'd lay a guinea to a groat.” 

With this comfortable assurance, Hartland disap- 
peared round an angle of the building. 

* . * * * * 


* * 


It was with deep anxiety that this bold though 
altered man waited the turn of the tide that night. 
Blackwater Cove, which had been fixed upon for his 
embarkation, was situated in a very wild and preci- 
pitous part of the coast but seldom trodden by the foot 
of man. He had reached the appointed place of refuge 
early in the afternoon; it was an aged structure, which 
had been erected—at what period and for what pur- 
pose was unknown—in a narrow descent amongst the 
rocks leading to the beach, which it almost overhung. 
The hours passed away with painful tardiness;—time 
appeared to the restless mind of the outlaw to stand 
still; and in the occasional gusts of wind which wailed 
wildly through the rain, he more than once fancied 
he heard the sounds of his pursuers. As he listened 
to the sullen moaning and dashing of the waves on the 
rocky shore below, he thought of his wife, alone and 
deserted on the wide world, and of his son whom he 
was perhaps never destined to behold more, till he 
wept—stern as had been his soul—in very bitterness. 
And now it was that the pure and the upright man 
would have clung to that hope which never forsakes 
the righteous—but there had too long been no place 
in his heart for holy thoughts; he looked not for eon- 
solation where alone it was to be found, and therefore 
he was desolate. 

Hartland wandered forth from his retreat at night- 
fall, and climbed to the summit of the cliffs, which 
commanded an extensive view over the channel be- 
neath. It was not long before the moon rose, but she 


imperted an endless variety of tints to the scenery. 
The night wus altogether as favourable as could be 
wished ;—the wind was on the best quarter for the 
approach of the lugger, and was fresh, without being 
boisterous. About half-flood, after Hartland had look- 
ed till he was weary on the gleaming sea, his anxiety 
was painfully excited by the appearance of a human 
figure on the summit of the lofty cliff on the opposite 
side of the cove. He gazed at the object for some 
time to convince himself that it was not a point of the 
rock, but it was not long before its movements, which 
were clearly thrown out on the sky-line assured him 
of its reality. A thousand agitating thoughts now 
floated across his mind. Had his steps been traced, 
or did the stranger belong to some party on the watch 
for the lugger? The former supposition was possible, 
but the latter seemed altogether improbable ; but there 
the figure remained, and it was quite certain that no 
person would station himself in such a position at such 
an hour, unless for the purposes of observation. Whilst 
he was thus engaged in anxious thought, the Adven- 
ture at last came in sight under a press of canvass; 
Hartland rushed to the beach with al! the eagerness 
of despair, and when he looked up to the dark summit 
of the distant rock, the figure had disappeared. 

The lugger hove-to when she approached near the 
vast shadow cast by the cliffs, and a boat immediately 
put off from her to the shore, opposite the ruined build- 
ing. It was not until Hartland had embarked, and the 
boat had shot off from the beach, perhaps two cables’ 
length, that he became aware that another boat had 
come into the cove. The circumstance was observed 
at the same moment by the crew both of the lugger 
and her boat; Captain Penlerrick instantly signalled 
Hartland, and putting the helm up, bore down upon 
him. ‘The stranger now came distinctly in sight: she 
was a large galley, apparently well manned, under a 
press of canvas, and evidently aware of the sailing 
qualities of her larger chase. The struggle now be- 
came intensely interesting. The smugglers strained 
every nerve, and did all that art could accomplish, but 
the experienced eye of their commander told him that 
it would be next to a miracle if they could get along- 
side the lugger before her opponents; for the galley, 
impelled by a favouring breeze, gained upon her chase 
with fearful rapidity. Penlerrick also, by edging in 
further towards the shore, now saw that he had placed 
himself in the most imminent hazard of being taken; 
but he was determined to run all risks to save Hart- 
land. The lugger now fired at the king’s boat; and 
the contest had nearly at once been decided, for the 
party in the galley heard the shot whiz close a-head 
of her bow. ‘The echo of the discharge had scarcely 
died away amongst the rocks, when Hartland’s boat 
was close alongside, the galley having dropped slightly 
astern by hugging the wind too closely under the lee 
of the land. The heart of the outlaw, which had been 
alternately rent with hope and anxiety during this 
brief but animating chase, revived when he neared 
his favourite vessel; and he forgot, in the deep excite- 
ment of the moment, all his promises and his perils, 
when he saw that there was now no alternative but 
to struggle hand to hand with the officer of his king. 
The crew of the lugger, who had watched the exer- 
tions of their shipmates with breathless interest, cheer- 
ed loudly when the little boat ran alongside; the 
lugger instantly paid off, in order to get the wind 
again abaft the beam, but before she had got way, the 
galley was up with her. Hartland had only just 
stepped on the deck of the lugger, when the officer in 
command of the king’s boat, followed by several others, 
cutlass in hand, boarded on her lee-quarter. It was 
no time to hesitate;—at the very instant Hartland 
raised his pistol at the young officer, the moon, which 
had for several minutes been obscured by a cloud, 





sailed amongst extensive masses of dark clouds, which 





| shone brightly out: he started, and a conyiction— 
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fearful yet indefinite—of familiarity with that face, , through the waves with accelerated speed ; and by the 
came across him; but his hand was on the trigger, and’) time that Hartland was awake to the full consciousness 
in the agitation of the moment, ke fired! The gallant | of his deed, she was rapidly distancing her opponent. 
ung man reeled backwards, and fell dead on the| The remainder of our story is soon told. Hartland 
deck, with a deep and piercing cry. By this time, the | was seen no more on the coast of England; and it was 
captain and crew had taken part in the defence. A | popularly bvlieved that he ended his days and endea- 
brief but desperate encounter took place; and the | voured to atone for his crimes within the walls of a 
king’s men, stunned by the loss of their leader, and | convent in Portugal. Mrs. Hartland. who had been 
taken at disadvantage in point of numbers, were | liberated soon after the discovery of the artifice by 
beaten; but not before the deck was crimsoned with , which she had effected her husband’s escape, is said 
the blood of both parties. ‘The wind was freshening, | to have died suddenly, on hearing of the lamentable 
and before many minutes had elapsed, the lugger, | death of her son; and Lundy Island once more became 


with every thread out she could muster, was flying | deserted and desolate. 








THE TWO HARPS. A VOICE FROM THE WINE PRESS. 
BY MRS. NORTON. "Twas for this they reared the vine, 
Fostered every leaf and shoot, 
ae a Loved to see its tendrils twine, 


And cherished it from branch to root! 
*T was for this, that from the blast 

It was screened and taught to run, 
That its fruit might ripen fast, 

O’er the trellis, to the sun. 


Anp dost thou say my heart is cold, 

Because thine eye cannot discover, 
(As round its jealous glance is rolled 

On glittering crowds,) one welcome lover? 
And dost thou think I cannot love 


Because thy suit my lips reprove? And for this they rudely tore 
Every cluster from the stem; 
Oh! valueless the wind-harp’s tone *T was to crush us till we pour 
Which swept by summer's careless breezes, Out our very blood for them! 
Gives forth a wild uncertain moan, Well, though we are tortured thus, 
As often as the zephyr pleases. — Still our essence shall endure, 
Who marks its faint and ceaseless sigh? Vengeance they shall find, with us, 
Once heard, it hath no melody. May be slow, but will be sure. 


And the longer we are pent 
From the air and cheering light, 
Greater, when they give us vent, 
For our rest shall be our might. 
And our spirits, they shall see, 
Can assume a thousand shapes: 
These are words of verity, 
Uttered by the dying grapes. 


But when the stricken lyre, which long 
Hath hung upon the wall decaying, 
Breathes out its soul of love and song, 
Obedient to the minstrel’s playing; 
And to its master’s touch alone 
Responds with fond and plaintive tone: 


Then, then the power of music breaks 


The spell that bound our calmer feeling, Many a stately form shall reel, 
And every slumbering passion wakes When our power is felt within; 
In answer to its wild appealing: Many a foolish tongue reveal 
Till our swoln hearts, too full for words, What the recent draught has been; 
Die trembling on those quivering chords. Many a thoughtless, yielding youth, 
With his promise all in bloom, 
Years bring no change—Even tho’ we stand Go from paths of peace and truth 
Where cold the minstrel’s form is lying, To an early, shameful tomb. 
Fancy shall see that skilful hand — ; We the purse will oft unclasp, 
Once more among the sweet strings flying; All its golden treasure take, 
And music’s floating notes shall come, And, the husband in our grasp, 
To mock the silence of his tomb! Leave the wife with heart to break. 
While his babes are pinched with cold, 
And many an hour, and many a day, We will bind him to the bowl, 
Shall memory please herself by bringing Till his features we behold 
Small scattered fragments of the lay Glowing like a living coal. 


That hung upon that wild harp’s ringing; 
Tho’ summer breeze caress in vain, 
And soulless hands awake no strain. 


We will bid the gown-man put 
To his lip a glass or two, 

Then, we'll stab him in the foot, 
Till it oversteps the shoe. 

And we'll swell the doctor's bill, 
While he parries us in vain; 

He may cure, but we will kill 
Till our thousands we have slain. 


Even so the heart, that sad and cold 
Warms not beneath thy careless wooing, 
Hath known love's power in days of old, 
And worshipped—to its own undoing; 
And many a passion, quiet now, 


Hath glowed upon my faded brow. When we've drowned their peace and health, 
Strength and hopes within the bowl, 
And still perchance the day may come, More we'll ask than life or wealth, 
When, from its halls of silence taken, We'll require the very soul! 
That heart, in its deserted home, Ye, who from our blood are free, 
To life and love and joy shall waken: Take the charge we give you now; 
It hath the musie at command— Taste not, till ye wait and see 





But thine is not the master’s hand! If the grapes forget their vow. 
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THRE COUNTERPART COUSINS. 


ALmost every house, in a little village situate in the 
lower part of Somersetshire, near the borders of Devon, 
was tenanted, two or three generations back, either by 
a Blake ora Delavan. Individuals of one or the other 
of these names, occupied all the best farms, and all 
the minor lucrative posts, in the parish. The shoe- 


maker, the carpenter, the thatcher, and the landlord of 


the public house, were Blakes; and the parish clerk, 
the glazier, the tailor, and the keeper of “the 
shop,” where almost every thing was sold, Delavans. 
Numerous matrimonial alliances were formed among 
the young people of the two families. As the Blakes 
were maiily, and the Dela vans handsome, it happened, 
rather luckily, that the children of the former were, 
for the most part, boys, and those of the latter, girls — 
If a male child were born among the Delavans, he 
grew up puny in frame and womanly in features ; and 
there was not an individual, among the few females of 
the Blake family, who did not bear the strongly marked 
features and robust frame, characteristic of the race 
from which she sprang. The young men of the house 
of Delavan were too much like their sisters, to be good- 
looking fellows; and the damsels of the other name 
resembled their brothers too closely, to be beautiful 
women ; they were, apparently stout enough in form, 
and sufficiently bold in heart, had not the days of chi- 
valry been past, to have been esquires to “ mettlesome 
knights of hie renown;” while the striplings of the 
other family were more adapted, from their lady-like 
limbs and gentle looks, to be bower-pages to those high- 
born dames, for whose honour and amusement, their 
chivalric lords occasionally broke each other's pates in 
the tourney. 

Notwithstanding these disparities, some strong at- 
traction seemed to exist between the blood of the two 
families; net only did the “manly Blakes” take unto 
themselves wives from among the “ handsome Dela- 
vans,”—this was natural enough,—but the young yeo- 
men of the tribe of Delavan, intermarried with the 
spinsterhood of the Blakes. Perhaps it was Hobson's 
choice with the youths,—these or none ;—there be- 
ing searcely another name in the village except those of 
the “ two great houses”—Delavan and Blake; and in 
those days, but few of its young folks travelled far be- 
yond the landmarks of their native place. 

The Blakes and Delavans, at length, grew so nu- 
merous, that the village did not offer sufficient resources 
for their support, and several of them emigrated ; some 
to the neighboring towns, but the greater part to the 
metropolis, where they were soon lost in its mighty 
tide of population, which is constantly recruited by 
“supplies from the country,” as the river, whose banks 
it ennobles, is supported by the tributary streams which 
eternally flow into its huge bed. A great number of 
the decendants of those females of the Blake family, 
who had intermarried with Delavans, still remained ; 
but it was in vain to seek for the fine Herculean forms, 
which tradition had assigned to the Blakes, or the sur- 
passing beauty, which, according to old tales, was 
once possessed by the female Delavans. 
that the features of each family were to be seen, scat- 


Blakes by the father’s side, and Delavans by the mo- 
ther’s, were reported to have been endowed. 

A single individual of the Blake family, in whose 
veins none of the Delavan blood flowed, remained 
alive; that individual was a woman, fettered by age 
and infirmities, to a chair on the kitchen hearth of one 
of her descendants. Dame Deborah was venerated as 
a relic of old times, rather than beloved. The beings 
about her had come into the world when she was aged ; 
and those, to whom she had given life, had passed 
away before her; leaving their mother to the care of 
a third generation. ‘To her, those little acts of kind- 
ness, Which are so endearing in the first stage of hu- 
man decay, through “length of days,” were rarely 
performed, because she was too withered in mind and 
feeling to appreciate them. She lived among relations, 
but had no friends. All her wants were scrupulously 
provided for; but the attentions, which her grand- 
children and great-grand-children paid her, were acts 
of duty rather than affection. The days of her glory, 
even as an old woman, were over: she had ceased to 
become a domestic adviser; the last child she had 
nursed, fur one of her daughters, was now “a stout 
and stalwart” young fellow, nearly six feet high; and 
those to whom she had told tales of other times, when 
her memory and breath were both equal to the task, 
were getting old themselves, and beginning to relate 
the same chronicles, round the kitchen fire, on winter 
nights; generally without acknowledging, and often 
forgetting, to whom they were indebted for that legen- 
dary lore, the possession of which so exalted them in 
the opinions of the young. 

From the dark cloud, which usually obscured Dame 
Deborah’s mental faculties, a gleam of youthful memo- 
ry occasionally shot up, which much amazed many of 
her descendants. One evening, a warm discussion 
took place in the kitchen where she sat, as to the pre- 
cise ages of Ralph Delavan and his cousin Harry. Af 
ter a world of talk, without an atom of conclusion, 
Dame Deborah placed her hand upon the arm of one 
of the disputants, and said, in a tremulous but distinct 
tone: Susanna Delavan, who was big Anthony Blake's 
seventh child, and only daughter, and married one of 
the young Delavans of Delavan Hatch, had a boy on 
the second day of our Whitsun revel, the same hour 
that her cousin Polly had twins—both boys—but only 
one of them lived to be christened. I stood godmother 
to the two babes. Susey’s boy was called Ralph, af- 
ter my first husband, and Polly's after my second good- 
man, Harry. That was the year when lightning struck 
the steeple, and Matty Drew, the witch, was drowned. 
She told the children’s fortunes, and said of them— 





It is true, | years, that she had attempted to do so, but in vain; @ 


tered among various individuals; but no perfect spe- | 


cimen, in the prime of life, of either race, could be 
found. ‘Two or three gaunt fellows, the oldest men in 


the parish, who were issue of the first unions between 
the two houses, still stalked about, with melancholy 
countenances, thinking but little of the present, and 
more often of the past than the future; but as their 
fathers had been Delavans, and their mothers Blakes, 
it was said that they did not possess thos? excellencies 
of form or feature, with which their cousins, who were 








‘ Merry meeting—sorry parting ; 
Second greeting—bitter smarting ; 
Third struggle————’ ” 


Dame Deborah could not finish Matty Drew’s predic- 
tion; and this was the seventh time, within as many 


fit of coughing or abstraction invariably seizing her 
on these occasions, before she could articulate the re- 
mainder of the line. ‘The debaters stared with won- 
der on each other at the old dame’s unusual fluency ; 
for she had not spoken, except in monosyllables, during 
many preceding months ; and they looked upon it as 
an omen of Deborah’s death, or some great calamity 
to one of her living descendants. On examining the 
church books, they found her account to be correct, 80 
far as regarded the baptism of the two boys, and the 
interment of one of Polly’s twins; and some of her 
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neighbors recollected that the church was struck, as 
Deborah had related, in the same year that Matty 
Drew was drowned, by a farmer and his two sons, who 
supposed she had bewitched them and their cattle ; 
and ducked her, under the idea that, if she were a 
witch, she could not be drowned ; little thinking of 
the consequences to themselves, if she did not survive 
the ordeal. Two of them, afterwads, fled the country ; 
the third was taken and tried. He stated, in his de- 
fence, that he had reason to believe Matty was a 
witch, for her predictions were always verified by 
events ; and that once, when his mother could not 
succeed in her churning, he and his father twisted a 
hazel switch, as tight as their strength would permit, 
aboat the churn, and behold, at last, in came Matty, 
shrieking and writhing, as if in agony, and beseeching 
them to unloose the gad; which, she admitted, was 
sympathetically torturing her own waist. He called 
no witnesses to this fact; and, notwithstanding the in- 
genious argument which his counsel had written out 
for him, wherein it was stated that “an unlettered 
clown” might well be forgiven for entertaining the 
same opinions as some of the kings of England, and 
one of her most eminent judges, in old days, the young 
man was convicted and executed, for acting under an 
impression that those powers existed, for the possession 
of which, a century before, helpless old women were 
found guilty by twelve of their fellow countrymen, 
and doomed, by a strong-minded judge, to be burned ; 
—wmore than one of the old creatures having crawled, 
it is said, when led from the cold dungeon, to warm 
their chilled limbs by the fire that was kindling to con- 
sume them. 

Ralph Delavan and Harry Delavan, the objects of 
Matty Drew's doggrel prophecy, are the heroes of our 
tale—the Counterpart Cousins;—rather alike in dis- 
position, but bearing no resemblance ‘to each other in 
outward appearance. Ralph inherited all the strength 
and height of the Blakes, without their fine form, or 
the handsome features of the Delavans. His shoulders 
were broad, but round, and his neck did not seem to 
rise exactly in their centre: his arms were long, mus- 
cular, and well shaped; but his legs were crooked, 
and too brief in proportion to his body. His maternal 
ancestor’s features were rather of the Roman order, 
and the wags of the village said, that Ralph had a 
Blake’s nose run to seed :—it was thin, sharp, and dis- 
agreeable. Every body confessed that he had the De- 
lavans’ merry black eyes ;—but his mouth gaped, and 
looked like a caricature of their pouting and slightly 
parted lips. The Delavans’ teeth were brilliant and 
pearly; the Blakes’ quite the contrary :—the lips of 
the former delicately exhibited their dental treasures; 
while those of the latter were so close and clenched, 
that it was diflicult to obtain a glance at the awkward 
squad which they concealed. Ralph, unfortunately, 
inherited the bad teeth of the Blakes, and the open 
lips of the Delavans; as well as the fair hair of the 
former, and the dark eyes and long black lashes of the 
latter: so that Ralph was rather a singular looking 
being ;—precisely, or nearly such a person as the rea- 
der must have occasionally met with ;—exhibiting an 
union of some of the beauties, and many of the de- 
formities, of two or three of the tribes of man. 

Harry was very different in person, but not a jot 
more beautiful than Ralph. His body was broader 
and more robust than that of a Blake, when the family 
was in a flourishing state ; but it was remarkable 
short, and shapeless as a log. His head seemed to be 
squeezed into his shoulders by some giant hand, and 
his light but well-proportioned Delavan legs exhi- 
bited a striking contrast to the clumsy bulk of his huge 
trunk. The butcher said, that Harry would resemble 
his big block, with a calf’s head on its surface, only 
that it stood on three legs, and Harry possessed but 


his hands of such an immense size, that he was ofter 
called “ Molepaw”’ by his competitors in the wrestling 
ting. Harry had the large blue eyes of the Blake 
family, and a thick, short, snub nose ; which, the good 
gossips said, could be traced to nobody. There was a 
striking resemblance in his other features to the by- 
gone Delavans: his mouth and chin were really hand- 
some ; but an unmeaning smile usually played about 
his lips; and he had a vacant sort of look, that beto- 
kened gvod humour allied to silliness. But when 
Harry’s blood was warmed by an angry word or two 
and an extra cup of drink, though he did not “look 
daggers,” he frowned furiously, and looked, as well as 
talked, broomsticks, cudgels, kicks on the shin-bone, 
and various other “chimeras dire.”” In such a mood, 
Harry was dangerous to deal with, and avoided by all 
those who were peaceably disposed. 

In this particular, Ralph was his counterpart. There 
was not a more kind or sociable being in three conn- 
ties than Ralph Delavan, when he was sober; but 
liquor made him quarrelsome and rash; it whetted his 
appetite to give and receive kicks and bruises; and if 
he could not rouse any one, by insults and taunting, to 
wrestle, fight, or play a bout at back-sword, or cudgels 
with him—he lashed himself up into a fury, attack- 
ed, and either scattered those who were about him 
like chaff, or got felled by a sturdy thwack of fist or 
cudgel, and fastened down until reason returned hand- 
in-hand with shame and remorse. ‘To both of the 
cousins liquor was pure Lethe: they never remem- 
bered any thing that occurred, from the time of their 
passing the rubicon of intoxication, until the moment 
of their waking the next day. 

Ralph and Harry considered themselves as relations 
to each other, on the credit of certain of the gossiping 
oral genealogists of the village, who proved, ina very 
roundabout way, to their auditors, but entirely to their 
own conviction, that Ralph and Harry were, what are 
called, in the West Country—second and third cousins. 
Each of them was the offspring of a match between 
a male Delavan and a female Blake; and both were 
bad specimens of the two fine families, whose more 
gifted descendants, in regard to personal appearance, 
the issue of those unions which had been formed be- 
tween “the manly Blakes” and “ the handsome Dela- 
vans,” were the individuals who had quitted the vil- 
lage, impelled by a spirit of adventure, when they 
felt themselves too crowded in their native place, on 
account of the increase of its population. 

Delavan was now the paramount name in the pa- 
rish ; there was not a single Blake in its little commu- 
nity, except old Dame Deborah, whose boast it had 
been, when she could babble apace, that she was the 
last of either of the pure stocks left. She had often 
stated, in the autumn of her life—that season when 
the mind yields its richest fruits of memory—that the 
good old Blakes began to lose the ascendant, from the 
time of the battle of Culloden. It will appear strange 
that the downfall of the Pretender’s forces in the north, 
should be associated, in Deborah’s mind, with that of 
her family, whose abiding place was in the west. We 
will explain this nearly in the old Dame’s own words: 
“On the 16th of April, in the forty-six, my brother Gil- 
bert,’—thus her story ran,—*“ who was then an officer 
in the Duke of Cumberland’s dragoons, which rank he 
had attained, partly by money, partly by merit, did 
such service under the great Hawley, against the lads 
in tartans, that he was promised promotion by the fa- 
mous Duke, who gave him his pistols, in the field, as 
an earnest of more favours to come. A few days af- 
ter, while the dragoons were scouring the country, in 
quest of prisoners of consequence, it was whispered, 
by some who envied him, that Gilbert had been won 
by the honeyed words and rich jewels of a noble 
northern lady, to let her husband, whom he had taken, 





two. His arms were thick, bony, and stunted; and 


escape. This report reached Gilbert's ears ; and the 
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next day, while he was mounting his horse, an orderly 
came with commands for him to attend the Duke with 
all speed. Gilbert directly drew out his men, gave 
some orders of importance, which were afterwards ex- 
ecuted, and proved very beneficial to the service, and 
directed his junior officer to lead the soldiers off to 
perform it: he then stepped aside, and, with one of 
the pistols the Duke had given him on the sixteenth, 
blew out his brains! On the very evening the news 
arrived of my brother's death by his own hands, a sad 
disaster happened to the Blakes :—my father was, that 
afternoon, beating an apprentice, rather too severely, 
perhaps, in a field where some of his labourers were 
hacking-in wheat ; when one who was among them— 
a little fellow who was not much more than five feet 
high, but remarkable for his good features and fine 
form—left his work, and advancing to my tall and 
powerful father, repreached him, in so insolent a man- 
ner, for beating the boy, who was a favourite with the 
labourer, that the bad blood of the Blakes became im- | 
mediately roused, and he inflicted a blow or two on 
the man’s shoulder’s with his stick ; the fellow stepped 
back a few paces, and then running against my father 
at full speed, drove his head into the pit of the old 
man’s stomach with such violence, that it laid him 
dead upon the spot. 1 don’t know why, or wherefore, | 
but true it is, that the labourer was acquitted of blame 
on his trial; and he was the first of the Delavans 
known in these parts. The same evening, my aunt 
Elinor, the widow of Frank Cooper, who had sailed 
round the world with Anson, died away in her chair, 
without any previous illness. Had my father been 
killed an hour later, he would have heard of the sui- 
cide of his son; and had not my annt Elinor died be- 
fore sunset, she would have known, that both her bro- 
ther and her nephew had gone before her to the grave : 
but both of them were saved from the bitterness of 
such news on their dying day. From that time, the 
Blakes dwindled, and the Delavans rose. They have 
matched and mated much since ; but it is said, perhaps 
truly, that the Delavans are doomed to root out the 
Blakes, and then destroy themselves ;—they met in 
the valley of death, and blood will be mixed in their 
stirrup-cup. My grandson Ralph has now more of the 
Blakes in him than any other man; and thick Harry, 


sword in very laudable style ; but Ralph was the bet- 
ter wrestler, and Harry surpassed in the use of the 
single-stick. Devon being noted for its wrestlers, and 
Somerset for its single-stick players, the cousins were 
attracted in different directions, to enjoy that pastime 
in which each excelled; so that, up to the fortieth 
year of their lives,—and they were, as it will be re- 
membered, precisely of the same age,—they had never, 
much to the satisfaction of their friends, met in the 
ring as rivals. Especial care had always been taken 
that they did not join the same convivial parties; they 
often attempted to make merry together, for Ralph and 
Harry really felt an affection for each other's society, 
but the women invariably out-manceuvred them, and 
the two cousins were greater strangers to each other, 
than either of them was to any man else in the vil- 
lage of his own age and station. 

Their forty-first_ birth-day arrived : Ralph attended 
a review of the yeomanry-cavalry, in which he was 
a corporal, and Harry went to market for the purpose 
of selling some steers. On returning home, they were 
obliged to cross each other's track. They dwelt at 
opposite ends of the long, straggling village; which 
were approached by two different lanes: of these, the 
letter X will serve as a tolerably good substitute for a 
ground plan ;—the market town being situate at the 
top of the left, and the common, on which the review 
was held, on that of the right, limb of the latter; at 
the lower end of which the village meandered along 
through meadows and corn-fields; Harry's abode being 
at the right, and Ralph’s at the left end of it. The 
two lanes were crossed, at the point of intersection, by 
a third, which, on account of its being two or three 
yards wider, and a little more frequented than either 
of them, was dignified with the title of “ the high 
road ;” and in this “ undeniable situation,” as George 
Robins would say, stood a snug public house, called 
Sawney’s Cross; the front of which commanded a 
view, across the high road, for some distance up the 
lanes which led to the market town and common. 

Harry was proceeding down one lane, at a speedy, 
shuffling pace, betwixt a gallop and a trot,on a power 
ful blind galloway : while Ralph approached the line 
of intersection, from the common, by the other, on @ 
gaunt, half-bred horse, nearly sixteen hands high, @ 














although he has a double dash of us in his veins, is 
more of a Delavan than any other I know. They are | 
both Delavans in name, but not truly so in nature — | 
Ralph looks upon himself, and is looked up to, as the | 
head of the poor remnant of my father’s race ; and | 
Harry is in the same situation, 2s a descendant of the 
labourer, who took his master’s life, on that master’s | 
own land. They have both a great many of the bad 
qualities, and but few of the virtues, of the two fami- 
lies ;—and I, for one, say—God keep them from drink- | 
ing deep out of the same cup!—for liquor is likely to{ 
be their bane.” 
This sort of language was too frequently repeated, | 
and the witch Matty Drew's prophecy too often allu- 
ded to, by old Deborah, in those days when her tongue | 
still talked triumphantly, although her limbs were in- | 
capable of motion, not to produce a deep and lasting | 
impression upon her hearers. One half of the village 
Was in a constant state of alarm, after Ralph had re- 
turned, a man, from the “ up-long” counties, to which 
he had departed, a boy, in order to learn some improv- 
ed mode of cultivating land, lest the two cousins 
should meet and quarrel in their cups. If they were 
seen in the village, passing a few moments in friendly 
chat, 2 scout immediately acquainted the parties most 
interested with the circumstances ; and, in a short time, 
one of them was drawn off, by a ficticious story, of 
lambs tumbling into ditches, cows getting their legs 
entangled in hurdles, or children fallen into fits. 
Ralph and Harry both loved the pastimes of their 
Mlative place ; they could wrestle, and play at back- 








strong galloper, and quite ungovernable when put up 
on his mettle. The galloway and the tall horse were 
both “homeward bound ;” and “ snuffing the manger 
from afar,” each of them was going along, impatient 
of check, and at, what jockies would call, “a tip-top 
pace.” 

Ned Creese, the landlord of Sawney’s Cross, stood 
at his door, and beheld the ominous approach of the 
two travellers: he was mathematician enough to dis- 
cover, that equi-distant as they were, from the point 
where their lines of direction intersected each 
other in the middle of the main road, and approach- 
ing toward such point with equal speed, something 
unpleasant must needs occur to one of the parties, at 
the transit. He beckoned, and called out to each of 
them as londly as he could: but Harry was short- 
sighted, and could not see his motions ; and Ralph was 
rather hard of hearing, and could not make out what 
he meant ; so that neither of them pulled up; and, as 
they were concealed from each other by the high 
hedges of the lanes, neither Harry nor Ralph was 
aware of the danger that menaced them, until they 
emerged from the bottom of the lanes. Ralph fore- 
saw the event first, and, with might and main, attempt- 
ed to pull his horse out of the way: he partly suc- 
ceeded, but by checking his steed, and making him 
swerve from the direct line in which he was going, he 
gave Harry a decided advantage in the ensuing shock. 
The cousins had just time to ejaculate “ Hoy, Ralph!” 
and “Hilloa, Harry!” when the blind galloway bore 
his offshoulder against the tall troop-horse’s hind qua- 
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ters, and just such a catastrophe took place as Creese 
had anticipated :—Harry was thrown over his gallo- 
way’s head; and Ralph, with his horse, and the gal- 
loway at his heels, were carried to the brink of a horse- 
pond by the road side. Ralph fell in the mud, and 
the horses went over him into the water; where they 
lay struggling together for a few moments; they then 
got up without assistance, and each limped homeward, 
leaving their owners to come after them as well as 
they could. 

“Hoy, Ralph!” and “ Hilloa, Harry!” were the first 
words the cousins uttered. 

“ Art hurt, lad?” asked Ralph —*“ No,” was the re- 
ply ;—* Art thee?” 

“Sound as oak; only a bloody nose, and a bump on 
the forehead.” 

“ That's right, then; I don’t feel much the matter 
myself; but dowl take thy blind galloway, for all 
that!” 

“ He’s worth his weight in gold ;—didn't ‘ee sce 
how he capsized you and your troop horse ?” 

“ You charged me in flank when I was filing off; if 
I had met ’ee full butt, Harry, I should ha’ sent thee 
and thy galloway clean into the muck, and gone on 
without abating pace, or feeling a jerk in my balance.” 

“ What, and not ha’ turned round to say ‘Hilloa, 
Harry?” 

“Odd! yes, to be sure—I'd say ‘ Hilloa Harry!"— 
and what will ’ee drink, besides.” 

“ Well—and what shall we?” 

“TI don’t mind ;—but let’s ha’ something, and make 
merry together for once.” 

“Wi all my heart!—Here we be, safe from busy 
meddlers ; and dash me if I don’t feel inclined to 
make a day of it.” 

“Give me your hand ;—this capsize was a bit of 
luck, weren't it ?” 

« Ay, to be sure—brought two good fellows together. 
What shall we have ?—It’s cold—What d’ye say to 
Hopping John, made Tom Nottle’s fashion’—Land- 
lord, mix a pint of brandy wi’ half a gallon of your 
best cider, sugared to your own taste ; and—d’ye mind? 
—pop in about a dozen good roasted apples, hissing 
hot, to take the chill off” 

In a short time, the two cousins were seated by the 
fire, in a little room behind the bar of the Sawney’s 
Cross, with a smoking bowl of liquor on the table be- 
fore them, and Ned Creese assisting them to empty it. 
By degrees, the cousins became elevated, and their 
chat was enlivened by budding jokes and choice flow- 
ers of rustic sung. Harry's forehead frequently re- 
minded him, in the midst of his glee, of the adven- 
ture in the road; and he recurred to it, for the fifth 
time, since the sitting, as Ned brought in a second 
brewage of hot Hopping John :—*“I'd lay a wager I 
know where my blind galloway is, just about now,” 
quoth he ; « it’s odd to me if he isn't stopping at the! 
Dragon’s Head, where he always pulls up, and tempts 
me to call for a cup of cider and a mouthful of hay.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Creese, “ I'll give you a toast— 
a Devonshire one—and it’s this:—A back fall, or a 
side fall, or any fall but a fall out.” 

“ For my part,” continued Ned, after his toast was 
duly honored,—*“I expected no less than a fight, if 
you were able to stand, after what I saw would hap- 
pen;—but I hardly hoped to see both get on your legs, 
with nothing but one bloody nose between the pair of 
you.” 

“IT must say, landlord, I feel very comfortably, in- 
deed, considering,” said Harry. 

“ And I came down very much to my own satisfac- 
tion,” quoth Ralph, “only that I soiled my uniform.” 

“It struck me,” observed Ned Creese, “that you 
must have gone over head and ears into the pond, 
which is deeper than it should be in the middle ; but 
I consoled myself;—for, thinks I, if so be that he 





should, the frogs on his dragoon jacket will save him, 
if swimming can do it. If you’d both broke your 
necks [ couldn’t but giggle to see you. It’s my belief 
*twould have made a horse laugh ; as my sign says, it 
was truly ‘ good entertainment for man and beast.’— 
Don’t be hipped because I’m jocular : joking’s a mal- 
ady with many a man, and here stands one of ’em; 
we can no more help it than an ague fit. But come, 
folks; here’s ‘The West Country Orchards!’"—and 
then let’s rouse the®erickets with the old apple-tree 
hymn.—I'll begin.” So saying, Creese commenced. 
and, assisted by Ralph and Harry, chaunted forth the 
following rhymes, in a manner that would have ama- 
zed Mozart, although it gladdened the hearts of the 
rustic guests in the Sawney’s Cross kitchen. 


I. 
The white rose was, aye, a dainty flower, 
And the hawihorn a bonny tree ; 
A grove of oaks is a rich dame’s dower; 
But the barley-straw for me! 


II. 
From his acorn-cup let the Elfin sip, 
And the oak-fruit be munched by swine ; 
The thrush may have both the haw and hip, 
Give me but the jolly vine! 
Ill. 
Ale yeu may brew, from the barley-straw ; 
Neither ale, nor grape-juice for me ; 
I care not for acorn, hip, nor haw ;--~- 
Give me but the apple-tree! 


After they had all three repeated the last verse to- 
gether, and applauded their performance by sundry 
exclamations of approval, and thwacks on the table, 
Ralph observed, “ Oddsheart! cousin, we are getting 
as we should be ; a fig for a fall after this.” 

“ Da capo, say I to it,” exclaimed Creese; “da capo, 
I say to it, heartily: da capo, as it is written in the 
score-book we sing the psalms by, in the gallery, at 
church.” 

“Wasn't frightened a trifle, landlord, when thee 
saw’st us coming?” 

“Is the approach of a good bone likely to alarm a 
hungry dog? I knew well enough you'd fall ; and if 
you fell, the fall must bring me grist, in meal or malt: 
—a "quest jury, if death had been done; board and 
lodging, in case of broken limbs ; and a brace of guests 
for an hour, if you were only bruised. I shall be 
much obliged, when you knock one another down 
again, if you'll do it before my door. Success to cross- 
roads, blind galloways, helter-skelter dragooning, and 
blink-eyed farmers !—Ha! ha!—You'll excuse me, 
gentlemen; we're all friends; I hope no offence— 
What are your commands?” 

“There’s one thing I’d wish thee to do, landlord,” 
said Ralph: “if any body should inquire for us—don’t 
say we be here.” 

« No, truly,” added Harry ; “an’ thou dost, thou’lt 
lose a couple of good customers, and get thy head 
broke to boot, perhaps.” 

“ Never fear—never fear!” replied Ned; “a secret’s 
safe with me, as though ’twas whispered in the ear of 
an ass. Thank heaven, I haven't had a woman in 
the house these seven years; so all’s snug.— 


«« A forester slept beneath the beech, 
Heigh! norum snorum ! 
His full flask lay within his arm’s reach ; 
Heigh! horum jorum! 
A maiden came by with a blooming face, 
Heigh! rosy posey! 
She ask’d him the way to Berrywell chase— 
With its wine so old, 
And its pasties cold ;— 
Forester, what has froze ye ?’ 
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“ A long song is out of place over good liquor; so 
T'll not sing the other eighteen verses of that one; its 
moral is, that a woman can't keep a secret, even when 
the possession of what she desires depends on it; but 
that her babbling often proves her salvation. A friar 
comes in sight, while the forester is wooing, and he 
packs the maid off, for appearance’ sake ;—telling her, 
if she’l! meet him there the next day, provided she 
don’t reveal his promise to mortal, that he’ll give her 
‘a gown of the richest green,’ béiprinkled with dewy 
pearls, or pearly dew, I forget which: but the maiden 
was so delighted, that when she got to the Chase, she 
told the warden’s niece, and the warden’s niece told 
the maiden’s aunt, and the maiden’s aunt locked her 
up for a week : so she saved her reputation, but lost 
her present, by babbling—Gentlemen, you don’t 
drink!” 

We must here leave the cousins to the care of 
Creese—they could not have fallen into better hands 
for the mood in which they met—and remind our 
readers, that the horses, after extricating themselves 
from the pond, proceeded homeward as well as the 
injuries they had received would permit. Their arri- 
val at the village, spread consternation among its in- 
habitants: parties went forth, in different directions, to 


seek Ralph and Ifarry;—the women predicting that | 
they had met and killed each other, and the men en- | 


deavouring to siifle their own apprehensions on the 
subject. Creese, being asked if he knew any thing of 
the matter, replied, that “ he had seen the horses, with- 
out riders, gallop by his door, down the lanes :”’ and as 
no one had witnessed the meeting of the cousins but 
himself, and they were kept close in the back parlour, 
no information could be obtained from any one else. 
Lights were burnt, in almost every house in the vil- 
lage, nearly all night ; and toward day-break the last 
party returned without any tidings of the lost sheep. 
Old Dame Deborah, confiding in the predictions of 
Matty Drew, said, as well as she could, “ Bad is this— 
there’s worse to come ;—~it will prove to be but a 


‘ Merry meeting—sorry parting.’” 


We must now return to the cousins. On the morn- 
ing after their concussion in front of Sawney’s Cross, 
Ralph, with whom we shall begin, awoke at day-break, 
and on taking a hasty survey of his apartment, found, 
to his surprise, that he was not at home. He _ recol- 
lected very well that he had usually worn, for many 
years past, corduroy small-clothes ; and, when he join- 
ed the volunteer yeomanry, white doe-skin pantaloons. 
“ Whose black nether garments can those be, then,” 
thought he, “ which I see dangling from yonder peg?” 
He leaped out of bed, threw open the lattice, and the 
first object that attracted his notice was the horse-pond ; 
on the miry edge of which, he remembered having 
been thrown the day before. This accounted for the 
colour of his doe-skins. “ But, how the dicking,” 
thought he, “ got I this tremendous black eye?) Where's 
my front tooth? And whothe deuce has been bruis- 
ing my ear? I recollect, well enough, seeing Creese, 
the landlord, bring in a third brewing of Hopping 
John, and my singing ‘ Creeping Jenny,” or part of it 
afterwards :—but what's come of Harry ?” 

While these and similar reflections were passing in 
Ralph’s mind, he proceeded to dress himself, which he 
found a task of considerable difficulty, for he was stiff 
and sore in everylimb. Impatient to resolve the mys- 
tery in which he found himself invelved, Ralph. be- 
fore he was completely attired in his soiled uniform, 
hobbled down stairs, and found Harry, starmg at the 
landlord, as though Creese had just been telling him 
some very marvellous story. 

“Why, Ralph—cousin Ralph,” said Harry, as Ralph 
entered the kitchen, “ what be this the landlord says ? 





He vows and protests ’twere you that ha’ been tearing 





my clothes to tatters and rags, and beating my face to 
a jelly! I ha’n’t a sound inch in my skin!” 

“ Before I do answer any questions, it be my wish 
to know of you, landlord,” said Ralph, in an angry tone, 
and taking Creese by the color ; “ and what's more, I 
insist you do tell me, who took the advantage of me 
last night—who it were that knocked my tooth out, 
when | were overcome !” 

“I've lost a tooth myself—be dashed if I ha’n’t!” 
exclaimed Harry, whose attention was so distracted by 
his other injuries, that he had not discovered the im- 
portant fact befure this moment ; “ I'll swear I had it 
in my mouth last night,” pursued he, grasping Creese, 
with his huge paw, by the collar; “and I'll be told, 
why and wherefore you've let me be used like a dog, 
when | were drunk :—answer !” 

“ Ay, answer, or I'll shake thy life out!” cried 
Ralph, looking as if he really meant to “ suit the action 
to the word.” 

“ Gentlemen—guests,” said Creese, apparently not 
in the least alarmed, but putting himself in a strong 
attitude, and calmly collaring the cousi “be mild, 
and you shall hear all; or one ata time, and I’m for 
the first fair fall, who shall pay last night's smart, with 
the best, or both of you--one down Vother come on: 
but if you'll put your hands in your pockets and be 
peaceable, I'll employ mine to produce your teeth ;-— 
that is, if I can.” 

The cousins now relinquished their holds, and Ned 
drew out a drawer of the dresser, and requested they 
would look into it. “Here,” said he, “ you will find 
the fragments of your feast of fisty-cuffs: perhaps, 
among the bits of lace, linen, broad-cloth, frogs and 
buttons, which I carefully swept up last night, after I 
had put you both to bed, you may find your teeth ; if 
not, | know nothing about them :-—-send for a consta- 
ble, and search me, if you like.” 

At this offer, the cousins turned to each other and 
were going to smile ; but immediately they were face 
to face, they stared in so rueful a manner, that Creese 
was amazingly amused. It was the first time, since 
Ralph had come down stairs, that the cousins had 
closely inspected each other’s countenarces, which 
might, with propriety enough, as the landldrd said, be 
called “ maps of mischance.” “ But it’s all your own 
doings,” quoth he, “the credit and honour belong to 
nobody but yourselves ;----I must say you're both down- 
right dapsters at disfiguration.” 

“ But how were it, d’ye say, landlord?” asked Ralph. 

“ Ay, truly, how happened it all, according to your 
story ?” said Harry. 

“ Why, gentlemen,” replied Creese, “ after I found 
you were going to drink more than I could well bear, 
—when it was high-tide almost in my head, and my 
frail wits began to rock to and fro, pitching me about, 
when I moved, like a barge in a hurricane—I very 
wisely anchored in the bar, and attended, as well as 
1 could, to my business: a nap or two between whiles, 
as I tended my customers, and one cool pipe, brought 
me round, and jt was calm sailing with me again. All 
this time you were getting louder and louder ; at last, 
the short gentleman, my worthy friend, Mr. Harry, per- 
suaded you, Mr. Ralph, to try a friendly back-fall with 
him. There wasn’t much harm in that ;—though I 
promise you, I tried to prevent it, but couldn't. So I 
cleared away the crockery, and stood by, as ’twas my 
duty, to see fair. Harry was, clearly, in my mind, the 
best wrestler ; but, somehow, Ralph got the in-lock, 
and laid him upon the planchin, flat as a pancake.” 

“ Did I, by jingo?” eagerly exclaimed Ralph. 

“ No,—it’s all his lies ;—it couldn’t be!’ quoth Har- 
ry; looking very ingredulous and displeased. 

“ I have said it, and T’ll stand to it,” continued Ned ; 
“and when you got up, as you did, with my help, you 
went over to Ralph, patted him on the back, and, said 
you, ‘ Well done, cousin, I didn’t think it was in thee 4 
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You added, with an oath, it was the best and fairest 
fall you had seen for years past; that it nearly drove 
the breath out of your body ; and then you patted him 
on the back again. After this, you both sat down, 
talked, sung, and, by-and-bye, began to broach some- 
thing about back-sword.” 

« Likely enough, an’t it, Harry ?” said Ralph. 

“I don’t believe a word o’ the story,” replied Harry ; 
“but I'll hear it out.” 

“I did not ask you to believe it,” said Creese, “ but 
there’s special evidence on your head, as well as on 
your cousin’s, that you played at it, long and lustily.” 

“ And which won?” inquired Ralph. 

“ Both of you lost blood, as well as temper at last,” 
replied Creese ; “ but, I remember, Harry gave you 
the first broken head.” 

“ Never!” replied Ralph; “ it never lay in his shoes: 
he may be as good a wrestler, or better; but scores of 
men, that my cousin Harry have ofien and often given 
his head to, never could touch me.” 

“Well! be that as it may,” said the landlord, « he 
certainly had you last night, Ralph, or I’m out of éty 
senses. Why,I remember it as well as if it was buta 
minute ago :—you broke open the glass buffet, in which 
the two sticks my uncle and father won the grand 
match with—Wilts against Somerset—was stuck up, 
among the china, with silver mountings, and decora- 
ted with green ribbons, cut out like laurel-leaves ;— 
and you said they were the best sticks you ever broke 
a head with: and when Harty cut your ear, and I 
cried out ‘ A bout, a bout!’ and put the poker between 
you, you shook Harry's hand, and said you admired 
him, for he had done what no man had ever attempt- 
ed, namely, hit you under your best guard.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Harry. “Odds buttons! 
Ralph, but there seems to be some truth in this though, 
for your ear is cut up, sure enough then, clean as a 
whistle ; it must ha’ been done as Creese says.” 

Ralph put his hand up to his ear. and, like Lord 
Burleigh, in The Critic, shook his head and said no- 
thing.” 

« All this,” continued the landlord, “ was friendly 
and civil: you then ordered a double quantity of bran- 
dy in the brewage—if you don’t believe me, look in 
the bill—and, in about half an-hour, I found you 
fighting in downright earnest, and in all manner of 
ways ;—kicking, cudgelling, wrestling, pulling, punch- 
ing, tearing one another to pieces very ungenthemanly, 
and so forth, and clearly bent on destruction. You had 
cracked the looking-glass, broke the table, ‘shod the 
liquor, and tore the porringer,’ as the man said ; or, in 
other words, shed the cider and brandy, and broke the 
bowl ; all which you'll find I’ve made correct memo- 
randums of in the bill. Then I called in the black- 
smiths, from next door, our ostler, and three wagoners 
who were drinking outside ;—we all pitched into you, 
and, at last, got you asunder ; but not before the mis- 
chief you see and feel, was done ; and to show what 
minds you were in, when we pulled you, by main 
force, apart, each of you carried away his hold, like a 
couple of bull-dogs; Harry brought off a piece of 
Ralph’s sleeve and his shoulder-belt, and Ralph the 
fore part of Harry’s coat, full two-thirds of his waist- 
coat, and a pattern of his linen. We then contrived 
to get you to bed—as you'll see in the bill; and— 
and F 

“ Ay, and here we be,” added Ralph; “nice ob- 
jects for a wife and family to look at !” 

“Thou'rt quite a scarecrow, cousin Ralph,” said 
Harry. 

“ Do get him a glass, and let him look at himself, 
landlord,” said Ralph. “I’m sorry for thee, Harry ;— 
it's my belief ’t’ant exactfy as the landlord says; but 
we can’t belie the story he has told us, so where’s the 
use of disputing? ‘The question is--what shall we 
do?” 
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“Be dashed if I bean’t ashamed to go home,” re- 
plied Harry; “I sha'n’t be able to look my wife in 
the face.” 

“ Ah! that’s touching a sore place, Marry. "Tisn’t 
my bruises, nor thine, that I care much about, after all ; 
but frightening the women, poor dear souls !---thy Jane 
and my Grace, Hargy----by staying out all night, eh?” 

“ Don’t talk abod®it---but let’s get some drink.” 

“Small ale, or leek broth, let it be, then, and we'll 
start while we be sober and solid. We'll geta couple 
of carts----you shall go to my wife, and smooth her over, 
and I'll go to thine; and then, at night, let ‘em come 
and fetch each of us home.” 

“Well! so be it, Ralph; but sha’n’t we have a 
stirrup-cup?” " 

“ No, not this time.—-Your hand, Harry----I like thee, 
cousin; but it strikes me there’s some truth in old wo- 
men and witches. I wouldn’t pass another evening 
with thee, for half the land from here to Axminster.” 

A week after the rencounter at Sawney’s Cross, 
each of the cousins was lying at his own home—a-bed, 
bandaged, and still suffering from the bruises which 
they had conferred on each other. They soon, how- 
ever, recovered : the watchful care of their friends was 
doubled ; neither of them evinced much inclination 
for the other’s company, and a whole year passed away 
without any thing remarkable occurring between them. 

The birth-day of the cousins was, however, again 
unlucky Hargy, perhaps on account of his success in 
the bout he had with Ralph, at Sawney’s Cross, or, it 
might be, from mere whim, practised back-sword play- 
ing, and became a frequent attendant at the various 
single-stick matches in the neighbourhood. Some cap- 
ital pastime having been expected, at a revel, about 
ten miles up the country, Harry and Ralph, on their . 
forty-second birth-day, totally unaware of each other’s 
intentions, set off to see and join in the sport. The 
malice or curiosity of some of the parties present, or, 
perhaps, mere accident, brought the cousins on the 
stage as opponents. Ralph was going to descend; but 
Harry whispered in his ear, “If we don’t have a bout 
or two, Ralph, they'll jeer us, and say we be old wo- 
men.” Ralph still evinced an inclination to retire; 
when his cousin said aloud, “ Now, Ralph, here’s a 
a chance for getting the head you lost to me at Saw- 
ney’s Cross.” “ Ay, true, true,” replied Ralph, taking 
a stick, and preparing for the play. They shock hands 
—hboth, as usual, said, “God save our eyes !”"—they 
threw themselves into attitude; aud one minute had 
scarcely elapsed, befure Harry received a blow from 
Ralph’s stick, which totally deprived him of sight, in 
one eye, for the remainder of his existence. 

An inflammation of so violent a nature ensued, that 
Harry’s life was, for some time, considered in danger. 
One day, when his wife came to Ralph's house, weep- 
ing and exclaiming that little hope was left of her hus- 
band’s recovery, Dame Deborah, in a lowe broken tone, 
said to her, “ The day's not come ; it is but--- 


‘Second greeting—--bitter smarting.’ 


“Bide a while----there’s no fear yet.” 

Deborah was right: Harry recovered his health 
and strength, and none ever heard him regret the loss 
of his eye ; about which, he said, poor Ralph “ took 
on” unnecessarily, for it was purely an accident. The 
forty-third and forty-fourth birth-days had passed; the 
the minds of the relations of Ralph and Harry grew 
more composed ; although they still continued on the 
alert, to prevent them getting together over “a cup of 
drink.” It happened that Harry had a heavy crop ‘of 
oats, in a large field, which were dead-ripe ; and bad 
weather being expected, it was an object of import- 
ance with him to get the crop “cut and carried” as 
quickly as possible: According to the custom of the 
village, every farmer, who was not in a similar pre- 
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dicament, came, with such servants as he coald spare, 
to assist his neighbour in distress. Ralph was one of 
the first in the field, and set so fine an example to his 
eompanions, that the oats were all down, long before 
sunset. The work was severe, the weather sultry, 
and the hospitable Harry did not grudge his cider du- 
ring the day. Deep draughts had been quafied, and 
Harry conld notsuffer his guests te@epart, without a cup 
round of his best. As they were about to quit the field, 
a grey-headed man unfortunately remarked, that they 
were standing on the spot where, on that day and 
hour, a great many years befure, little Dick Delavan 
had killed old Reuben Blake. This produced a string 
of observations from various individuals of the party : 
the merits and demerits of the action were freely can- 
vassed ; the debate grew hot, and more cider was 
brought from the house. Ralph and Harry, naturally 
enough joined in, and, at length, led the discussion. Ralph 








blamed Dick Delevan, and Harry applied several harsh 
epithets, in the warmth of the moment, to Reuben 
Blake. -The cieeks of the spectators grew pale, as 
the cousins abruptly broke from the original argument, 
‘to abuse each other: a well-meant interference in- 
creased, rather than allayed, their rage ; they cast the 
alarmed mediators aside, flew toward each other, and 
grappled : as Ralph was rushing in, Harry crouched, 
lifted his cousin off the ground, and threw him com- 
pletely over his head----never to rise again! 

When his sorrowful companions brought home the 
body of poor Ralph, they found old Deborah repeating, 
in a low, shrill, and, as they afterwards said, unearthly 
tone, the rhymes of Matiy Drew: but the last words 
of the third line died away on her lips; and when 
some of the family ceased, for a moment, to gaze on the 
livid face of Ralph, and turned toward the kitchen 





hearth, they saw dame Deborah was dead in her chair. 
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OR, AN EVENI 


NG AT DELFT. 


“ Now,” said the portly Peter Van Voorst, as he 
buttoned up his money in the pockets of his capacious 
breeches,—“ Now I'll home to my farm, and to-mor- 
row I'll buy neighbour Jan Hagen’s two cows, which 
are the best in Holland.” 

He crossed the market-place of Delft, as he spoke, 
with an elated and swaggering air, and turned down 
one of the streets which led out of the city, whena 
goodly tavern met his eye. Thinking a dram would 
be beneficial in counteracting the effects of a fog 
which was just rising, he entered, and called for a 
glass of Schedam. This was brought, and drank by 
Peter, who liked the flavour so much, that he resolved 
to try the liquor diluted. Accordingly, a glass of a 
capacious size was set before him. After a few sips 
of the pleasing spirit, our farmer took a view of the 
apartment in which he was sitting, and, for the first 
time, perceived that the only person in the room, be- 
sides himself, was a young man of melancholy aspect, 
who sat near the fire-place, apparently half asleep. 
Now Peter was of a loquacious turn, and nothing ren- 
dered a room mere disagreeable to him than the ab- 
sence of company. He, therefore, took the first op- 
portunity of engaging the stranger in conversation. 

“ A dull evening, Mynheer,” said the farmer. 

“Yaw,” replied the stranger, stretching himself, 
and yawning loudly, “very foggy, I take it,”—and 
he rose and looked into the street. 

Peter perceived that his companion wore a dress of 
dark brown, of the cut of the last century. A thick 
row of brass buttons ornamented his doublet; so thick- 
ly, indeed, were they placed, that they appeared one 
stripe of metal. His shoes were high-heeled and 
square-toed, like those worn by a company of maskers, 
represented in a picture which hung in Peter's par- 
lour at Voorbooch. The stranger was of a spare 
figure, and his countenance was, as before stated, pale; 
but there was a wild brightness in his eye, which in- 
spired the farmer with a feeling of awe. 

After taking a few turns up and down the apart- 
ment, the stranger drew a chair near to Peter, and sat 
down. 

“Are you a burgher of Delft?” he inquired. 

“No,” was the reply; “I am a small farmer, and 
live in the village of Voorbooch.” 

“ Umph!” said the stranger, “you have a dull road 
to travel—See, your glass is out. How like ye mine 
host’s Schedam?” 





“ 'Tis right excellent.” 


“You say truly,” rejoined the stranger, with a 
smile, which the farmer thought greatly improved his 
countenance ; “ but here is a liquor which no Burgo- 
master in Holland can procure. “Tis fit for a*prince.” 

He drew forth a phial from the breast of his doublet, 
and mixing a small quantity of the red liquid it con- 
tained with some water that stood on the table, he 
poured it into Peter's empty glass. The farmer tasted 
it, and found it to excel every liquid he had ever 
drank. Its effect was soon visible: he pressed the 
hand of the stranger with great warmth, and swore he 
would not leave Delft that night. 

“You are perfectly right,’ said his companion, 
“these fogs are usually heavy: they are trying, even 
to the constitution of a Hollander. As for me, I am 
nearly choked with them. How different is the sun- 
ny clime of Spain, which I have just left.” 

“ You have travelled, then ?” said Peter, inquiringly. 

“ Travelled! ay, to the remotest corner of the In- 
dies, amongst Turks, Jews, and ‘iartars.” 

“Eh, but does it please ye to travel always in the 
garb, Mynheer?” 

“ Even so,” replied the stranger, “it has descended 
from father to son through more than three genera- 
tions. See you this hole on the left breast of my 
doublet ?” 

The farmer stretched out his neck, and by the dim 
light perceived a small perforation on the breast of the 
stranger's doublet, who continued— 

“ Ah, the bullet through it lodged in the heart of 
my great grandsire at the sack of Zutphen.” 

“I have heard of the bloody doings at that place 
from my grandfather, heaven rest his soul !” 

Peter was startled on perceiving the unearthly 
smile which played o’er the countenance of the 
stranger, on his hearing this pious ejaculation. He 
muttered to himself, in an inaudible tone, the word 
“ Duyvei!” but was interrupted by the loud laugh of 
his companion, who slapped him on the shoulder, and 
cried—* Come, come, Mynheer, you look sad; does 
not my liquor sit well on your stomach ?” 

“Tis excellent!” replied Peter, ashamed to think 
that the stranger had observed his confusion: “ will 
you sell me your phial?” 

“I had it from a dear friend, who has been long 
since dead,” replied the stranger, “ he strictly enjoined 
me never to sell it, for d’ye sec, no sooner is it emptied, 
than at the wish of the possessor it is immediately 
re-filled—but, harkee, as you seem a man of spirit, It 
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shall be left to chance to decide who shall possess it.” 
He took from his bosom a bale of dice,—“I will stake 
it against a guilder.” 

“Good,” said Peter, “ but I fear there is some de- 
vilry in the phial.” 

« Pshaw !” cried his companion, with a bitter smile, 
“those who have travelled understand these things 
better.—Devilry, forsooth !” ‘ 

“I crave your pardon,” said Peter, “I will throw 
for it,’—and he placed a guilder on the table. 

The farmer met with ill luck, and lost. He took 
a draught of his companion’s liquor, and determined 
to stake another guilder; but he lost that also! Much 
enraged at his want of success, he drew forth the can- 
vas bag which contained the produce of the sale of his 
corn, and resolved either to win the phial, (the con- 
tents of which had gone far to fuddle his senses,) or 
lose all. He threw again with better luck ; but elated 
at this, he played with less caution, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, was left pennyless. The stranger gathered up 
the money, and placed it in his pocket. 

“You are unlucky to-night, Mynheer,” said he, with 
provoking indifference, which greatly increased the 
farmer’s chagrin ; “ but come, you have a goodly ring 
on your finger, will you not venture that against my 
phial ?” 

The farmer paused for a moment—it was the gift 
of an old friend—yet he could not stomach the idea of 
being cleared of his money in such a manuer; what 
would Jan Brower, the host of the Van Tromp, and 
little Rip Winkelaar, the schoolmaster, say to it? It 
was the first time he had ever been a loser in any 
game, for he was reckoned the best hand at nine pins 
in his village; he, therefore, took the ring from his 
finger,—threw again,—and lost it! 

He sank back in his chair with a suppressed groan, 
at which his companion smiled. The loss of his mo- 
ney, together with this ring, had nearly sobered him, 
and he gazed on the stranger with a countenance, in- 
dicative of any thing but good will, while the latter 
drew from his bosom a scroll of parchment. 

“You grieve,” said he, “for the loss of a few paltry 
guilders; but know, that I have the power to make 
you amends for your ill-luck—to make you rich—aye, 
richer than the Stadtholder!” 

“Ha, the fiend!” thought Peter, growing still so- 
berer, while he drank in every word, and glanced at 
the legs of the stranger, expecting, of course, to see 
them as usual terminate with a cloven foot; but he 
beheld no such unsightly spectacle; the feet of the 
stranger were as perfect as his own, 01 even more so. 

“ Here,” said his companion, “read over this, and if 
the terms suit you, subscribe your name at foot.” The 
farmer took the parchment, which he perceived was 
closely written, and contained many signatures at the 
bottom. His eye glanced hastily over the few first 
lines, but they sufficed. 

“Ha! now I know thee, fiend!” screamed the af- 
frighted Peter, as he dashed the scroll in the face of 
the stranger, and rushed wildly out of the room. He 
gained the street, down which he fled with the swift- 
ness of the wind, and turned quickly, thinking he was 
safe from the vengeance of him, whom he now sup- 
posed to be no other than the foul fiend himself; when 
the stranger met him on the opposite side, his eyes di- 
lated to a monstrous size, and glowing like red-hot 
coals. A deep groan burst from the surcharged breast 
of the unfortunate farmer as he staggered back several 
paces. 

“Avaunt! avaunt!” he cried, “Sathan, I defy thee! 
I have not signed thy cursed parchment !—He turned 
and fled in an opposite direction; but, though he ex- 
erted his utmost speed, the stranger, without any ap- 
parent exertion, kept by his side. At length he ar- 
Tived at the bank of the canal, and leaped into a boat 
which was moored alongside. Still his pursuer fol- 


lowed, and Peter felt the iron grasp of his hand on the 
nape of his neck. He turned round and struggled 
hard to free himself from the gripe of his companion, 
roaring out in agony, “Oh, Mynheer Duyvel! have 
pity for the sake of my wife and my boy Karel!” But, 
when was the devil ever known to pity? The stranger 
held him tightly, and, spite of his struggles, dragged 
him ashore. He felt the grasp of his pursuer like the 
clutch of a bird of prey, while his hot breath almost 
scorched him; but, disengaging himself, with a sudden 
bound, he sprung from his enemy, and pitched 
headlong from his elbow-chair on to the floor of his 
own room at Voorbooch. 

The noise occasioned by the fall of the burly Hol- 
lander aroused his affrighted helpmate from the sound 
slumber she had been wrapped in for more than two 
hours, during which time her h#sband had been in- 
dulging in potations deep and strong, until overpow- 
ered with the potency of his beloved liquor, he had 
stink to sleep in his elbow-chair, and dreamed the hell- 
ish dream we have endeavored to relate. The noise 
of his fall aroused his Vrow from her slumbers. Trem- 
bling in every limb on hearing the unruly sound be- 
low, she descended by a short flight of steps, scream- 
ing loudly for help, into the room where she had left 
her spouse when she retired to rest, and beheld Peter, 
her dear husband, prostrate on the stone floor, the ta- 
ble overturned, his glass broken, and the remainder of 
the accursed liquor flowing in a stream, from the stone 
bottle which lay upset on the ground. 


I 
FILIAL AFFECTION. OF THE MOORS. 


A PorrtuGuEsE surgeon was accosted one day by 
young Moor from the country, who, addressing him by 
the usual appellation of foreign doctors in that place, 
requested him to give him some drogues to kill his 
father, and, as an inducement, promised to pay bim 
well. The surgeon was a little surprized at first, as 
might be expected, and was unableto answer imme- 
diately ; but quickly recovering himself, (for he knew 
the habits of the people well,) replied with sang froid 
equal to the Moor’s, “Then you don’t live comforta- 
ble with your father, I suppose?” “Oh, nothing can 
be better,” returned the Moor; “he has made much 
money, has married me well, and endowed me with 
all his possessions ; but he cannot work any longer, he 
is so old, and he seems unwilling to die.” The doctor, 
of course, appreciated the amiable philosophy of the 
Moor’s reasoning, and promised to give him what he 
desired. He accordingly prepared a cordial potion, 
more calculated to restore energy to the old man, than 
to take it away. The Moor paid him well, and de- 
parted, About eight days after he came again, to say 
that his father was not dead. “ Not dead!” exclaimed 
the apothecary, in well-feigned surprise; “he will 
die.” He composed, accordingly, another draught, for 
which he reeeived an equal remuneration, and assured 
the Moor that it would not fail in its effects In fif 
teen days, however, the Moor came again, complain- 
ing that his father thrived better than ever. “ Don’t 
be discouraged,” said the doctor, who, doubtless, found 
these periodical visits by no means unprofitable, “ give 
him another potion, and I will exert all my skill in its 
preparation.” ‘The Moor took it, but returned no more. 
One day the surgeon met his young acquaintance in 
the street, and inquired the success of the remedy. “It 
was of no avail,” he replied mournfully ; “ my father 
is in excellent health. God has preserved him from 
all our efforts; there is no doubt that he is a mara- 
bout”—(a saint.) 





_—————— 


I KNow no friends more faithful, more inseparable, 
than hard-heartedness and pride, humility and love, 





lies and impudence. 
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NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 

Tue following description of the passage of the 
Alps by Napoleon is selected from Scott’s Life of that 
daring and fearless man, as decidedly one of the most 
graphic accounts of that feat which has been written. 

“Is the route practicable?” said Buonaparte—* It 
is barely possible to pass,” replied the engineer — 
“ Let us set forward, then,” said Napoleon, and the ex- 
traordinary march was commenced. 

* * . - * * * * 

Buonaparte himself, on the 15th, at the head of the 
main body of his army, consisting of 30,000 men and 
upwards, marched from Lausanne to the little village 
called St. Pierre. at which point there ended every 
thing resembling a practicable road. An immense and 
apparently inaccessible mountain, reared its head among 
general desolation an# eternal frost; while precipices, 
glaciers, ravines, and a boundless extent of faithless 
snows, which the slightest concussion of the air con- 
verts into avalanches capable of burying armies in 
their descent, appeared to forbid access to all living 
things but the chamois, and his scarce less wild pur- 
suer. Yet, foot by foot,and man by man, did the 
French soldiers proceed to ascend this formidable bar- 
rier, which Nature had erected in vain to limit human 
ambition. The view of the valley, emphatically 
called “ Desolation,” where nothing is to be seen but 
snow and sky, had no terrors for the First Consul 
and his army. They advanced up paths hitherto only 
practised by hunters, or here and there a hardy pedes- 
trian, the infantry loaded with their arms, and in full 
military equipment, the cavalry leading their horses. 
The musical bands played from time to time at the 
head of the regiments, and, in places of unusual diffi- 
culty, the drums beat a charge, as if to enceurage the 
soldiers to encounter the opposition of Nature herself. 
The artillery, without which they could not have done 
service, were deposited in trunks of trees hollowed 
out for the purpose. Each was dragged by a hundred 
men, and the troops, making it a point of honour to 
bring forward their guns, accomplished this severe 
duty, not with cheerfulness only, but with enthusiasm. 
The carriages were taken to pieces, and harnessed on 
the backs of mules, or committed to the soldiers, who 
relieved each other in the task ef bearing them with 
levers; and the ammunition was transported in the 
same manner. While one half of the soldiers were 
thus engaged, the others were obliged to carry the 
muskets, cartridge-boxes, knapsacks, and provisions of 
their comrades, as well as their own. Each man, so 
loaded, was calculated to carry from sixty to seventy 
pounds weight, up icy precipices, where a man totally 
without encumbrance could ascend but slowly. Pro- 
bably no troops save the French could have endured 
the fatigue of such a march; and no other general than 
Buonaparte would have ventured to require it at their 
hands. 

He set out a considerable time after the march had 
begun, alone, excepting his guide. He is described 
by the Swiss peasant who attended him in that capa- 
city, as wearing his usual simple dress, a gray surtout, 
and three-cornered hat. He travelled in silence, save 
a few shart and hasty questions about the country, 
addressed fo his guide from time to time. When these 
weére answered, he relapsed into silence. There was 
a gloom on his brow, corresponding with the weather, 
which was wet and dismal. His countenance had 
acquired, during his Eastern campaigns, a swart com- 
plexion, which added to his natural severe gravity, 
and the Swiss peasant who guided him felt fear as he 
looked on him. Occasionally his route was stopt by 
some temporary obstacle occasioned by a halt in the 
artillery or baggage ; his commands on such occasions 
were peremptorily given, and instantly obeyed, his 
‘very look seeming enough to silence all objection, and 
remove every difficulty. 





The army now arrived at that singular conwent, 
where with courage equal to their own, but flowing 
from a much higher source, the monks of St. Bernard 
have fixed their dwellings among the everlasting 
snows, that they may afford succour and hospitality to 
the forlorn travellers in those dreadful wastes. Hi- 
therto the soldiers had had no refreshment, save when 
they dipt a morsel of biscuit amongst the snow. The 
good fathers of the convent, who possess considerable 
magazines of provisions, distributed bread and cheese, 
and a cup of wine, to each soldier as he passed, which 
was more acceptable in their situation, than, according 
to one who shared their fatigues, would have been 
the gold of Mexico. 

The descent on the other side of Mont St. Bernard 
was as difficult to the infantry as the ascent had been, 
and still more so to the cavalry. It was, however, 
accomplished without any material loss, and the army 
took up their quarters for the night, after having 
marched fourteen French leagues. The next morning, 
16th May, the vanguard took possession of Aosta, a 
village of Piedmont, from which extends the valley of 
the same name, watered by the river Dorea, a country 
pleasant in itself, but rendered delightful by its con- 
trast with the horrors which had been left behind. 

Thus was achieved the celebrated passage of Mont 
St. Bernard, on the particulars of which we have 
dwelt the more willingly, because, although a military 
operation of importance, they do not involve the un- 
wearied details of human slaughter, with which the 
narrative is replete. 

eT 


WHITE*HEADED SEA EAGLE. 

EvevaTep on the high dead limb of some gigantic 
tree, that commands a wide view of the neighbouring 
shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the 
motions of the various feathered tribes that pursue 
their busy avocations below; the snow-white gulls 
slowly winnowing the air; the busy tringas, coursing 
along the sand; trains of ducks streaming over the 
surface ; silent and watchful cranes, intent on wading; 
clamorous crows, and all the winged multitudes that 
subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of 
nature. High over all these hovers one whose action 
instantly arrests his attention. By his wide curvature 
of wing, and sudden suspension in the air, he knows 
him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some devoted 
victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight; and, 
balancing himself with half-opened wings on the 
branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of his 
attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it 
disappears in the deep, making the surges foam around! 
At this moment the eager looks of the eagle are all 
ardour; and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the 
fish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with his prey, 
and mounting in the air with screams of exultation. 
These are the signals for our hero, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains on 
the fish-hawk; each exerts his utmost to mount above 
the other, displaying, in these reneontres, the most 
elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. The unen- 
cumbered eagle ‘rapidly advances, and is just on the 
point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops his fish; the eagle, poising himself for @ 
moment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends 
like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches 
the water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away 
to the woods. 

—<——— 

Be always more ready to forgive than te return an 
injury: he that watcheth for an opportunity of revenge 
lies in wait against himself, and draweth down mus- 
chief on his own head. 
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FASHIONS. 


BY MATHEW CAREY. 


There are few enterprises so hopeless as contests with fashion, in which the opponents are not only made confident by their numbers and strong 


by their union, but are hardened by pt of their rs 





ist, whom they always look upon as a wretch of low notions, contracted views, mean 


conversation, and narrow fortune; who envies the elevation which he cannot reach; who would gladly embitter the happiness which his inelegance 
or indigence denies him to partake, and who has ne other end in his advice than to revenge his ewm mortification, by hindering those whom their 


birth and taste have set above him, from the enjoy of their 





periority, and bringing them down to a level with himself.—Rambler, Vol. J. p. 89. 


FasHIon is a most arbitrary, inexorable, and capri- 
cious tyrant. She rarely consults comfort, convenience, 
or common sense in her high behests, particularly re- 
specting costume ; and her dictates are as implicitly 
obeyed when she violates al] three, as when she (which 
sometimes, though rarely, occurs) consults one or all of 
them. 

She ordered our dandies, two or three years since, 
to discard the tops of their gigs—and “ quick, presto, 
and be gone”—they disappeared. You might see from 
fifty to a hundred of these exquisites driving along, on 
summer afternoons, at the rate of ten or twelve miles 
an hour; and, not having the fear of a coup de soleil 
before their eyes, exposed without shelter to the scorch- 
ing rays of a broiling sun; and, when the wind sud- 
denly veered round to the eastward, and a shower of 
rain poured down, they were often drenched to the 
skin. It was all of little importance. The stern com- 
mands of fashion were irresistible. At length, a year 
or two since, common sense, on this point, deserted fa- 
shion—and the gigs of dandies, like those of more ra- 
tional people, assumed their former protective cover- 
ing, to secure their owners from sun and rain. 

It is not long since it was fashionable for exquisites 
to wear chemises of coarse fabric, which might well 
become porters, draymen, or sailors, in preference to 
fine Irish linen. A dandy wonld have been ashamed, 
at that period, to appear in one of those garments made 
of the finest cambric. This miserable fashion has pas- 
sed away. 

For years, time out of mind, the ladies, in the cold- 
est days of winter, when the thermometer was only 
50, or 40, or 30 degrees above zero, went abroad in 
clothes as light as gentlemen wear in the dog days.— 
Hence, catarrhs and consumptions were prevalent— 
doctors’ bills increased in families where there were 
young ladies—and lovely women, of from eighteen to 
twenty-four, who were admirably adapted to make 
good wives and mothers, were hurried to a premature 
grave. In vain humanity and prudence united their 
voices against this suicidal practice. At length, with- 
in two or three years, fashion has taken a totally op- 
posite direction ; and ladies are now encumbered with 
a mass of covering which must oppress those who are 
of a truly feminine conformation. ‘This fashion, though 
certainly, as far as my judgment goes, rather uncom- 
fortable, yet has a decided advantage over the former, 
as it tends te preserve the health, and guard against 
the mass of diseases which the former fashion entail- 
ed on the sex; and I deceive myself greatly, if it has 
not produced a material change in the looks of our 
belles. They certainly appear more blooming, flesh- 
coloured, and exhibit more of embonpoint than they 
did a few years ago. This may appear a fantastical 
idea; but it is undoubtedly correct. Exposed as la- 
dies formerly were, to the inclemency of the weather, 
particularly at night coming out of close ball rooms 
in such light dress, they were extremely subject to ca- 
tarrhs and chills; and every person knows how great 
an inroad indisposition makes on the countenances of 
delicate females. Indeed, examples are to be found 
among the more robust sex, of very perceptible changes 
in the appearance of man, by two or three days indis- 





position, and that indisposition often not of the most 
severe character. The position I have assumed is 
thus rendered a priori probable—and clear I am, that 
it is fully confirmed by the fact. On inquiry among a 
number of intelligent friends, they agree as to the fact 
of the beneficial change, and regard the cause assign- 
ed as adequate to produce the effect. We have, at 
present, scarcely any of those spectral-looking young 
ladies, who formerly were so numerous, and whose 
countenances excited pity. For one rosy cheek girk 
that used to grace our public walks five years since, 
there are at least three at present. 

Fashion orders that when you give a party, you 
collect such crowds as to be pressed so close together 
that they are almost deprived of locomotion. ‘The 
more dense the crowd, the more fashionable. Such 
collections in the Kraals of the Hottentots, would ex- 
cite the wonder and the pity of a Diogenes or an He- 
raclitus. 

I might go on in the enumeration to a great length, 
of the caprices of fashion, but I shall leave others to 
glean after me, and shall conclude with some animad- 
versions on a custom, which, though innocuous as re- 
gards the wealthy, operates perniciously on a class of 
society ill calculated to bear the burdens it imposes— 
I mean the custom of assuming full mourning costume 
in the event of the decease of near relations. Few 
have an idea how oppressively this fashion operates 
occasionally. 

Let us suppose the case of the death of the head of 
a large family, of moderate means, on whose industry 
that family depended, and who had a pretty difficult 
task to perform this imperative duty. At this inau- 
spicious moment, when their means of living are sud- 
denly cut off, they are called upon by tyrant custom to 
make a sacrifice of forty, fifty, sixty, or eighty dollars, 
in proportion to the number*in the family, for mourn- 
ing dresses, and this in addition to doctors’ bills, medi- 
cines, coffin, &c. &c. This takes place, too, at a time 
when the grief, caused by the loss of a protector, en- 
feebles their minds and energies, and in some measure 
disqualifies them from attending to the ordinary occu- 
pations of the family. Surely, this is a sore griev- 
ance, a nuisance which ought to be abated by common 
consent. The folly ofthe custom is enhanced by the 
fact, that no distinction is made between the most es- 
timable husband or father, and the most worthless— 
between the husband who has performed all the duties 
of his sphere of life, with the most scrupulous regard 
to propriety, and the wretch who, for ten or a dozen 
years, has been a curse and a scourge to his wife and 
children, and a disgrace to human nature. How many 
cases occur, in which, if the real feelings of the heart 
were known, emblems of rejoicing on the part of the 
wife, for happy deliverance from a worthless tyrant, 
would be far more just and appropriate. 

After so much speculation, let me, before I close, 
state one or two facts which shed strong light on this 
subject—facts, of which hundreds of parallel cases 
are from time to time to be found in our cities. B.C. 
was a clerk in a eounting-house, and had a salary of 
$600 per annum. He had a wife and five children, 
to the latter of whom he gave a good education, which 
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averaged about twenty dollars for each. His rent was | 
about two hundred dollars a year. The remaining | 
three hundred were enough, with rigid economy, to 
enable him to clothe his family decently and furnish 
his table. He was unable to make any adequate pro- 
vision for unfavourable contingencies. He had been 
enabled, nevertheless, to lay by, in a saving fund, one 
hundred dollars. Last spring, soon after he had pro- 
vided himself, his wife, and children, with suitable 
dresses for the season, which absorbed very nearly 
every dollar he was worth, he was suddenly taken ill 
—lingered for nearly three months—contracted a debt 
for medical attendance, &c. &c., and finally died.— 
The funeral expenses, as may be supposed, were con- 
siderable, and were all contracted fur on credit. A 
heavy debt arose in this way, and in addition, a cruel, 
grinding custom demanded that the clothes recently 
provided, should be laid aside, and additional debts be 
contracted to provide mourning, At length some of 
the creditors, more necessitous or more cruel than the 
rest, sued the widow, got judgment, seized all her 
slender property, and threw her and her children on 
the world. ‘The mother set up a second rate boarding 
house—the usual refuge of poor widows, and can 
barely make the scanty means of living. 

Can a word be said in defence of a custom which 
frequently produces such oppressive effects ? 

What is to be done in such a case? Ought not so 
pernicious a custom to be done away? How is this 
very desirable object to be effected? There is one 
mode, and that a very simple one. Let the higher 
orders who introduce so many expensive and injurious 
customs, and whose influence is all powerful, lend 
their aid in rescuing us from this tyranny. 

Another real and striking case remains to be told. 
R. C., who had commenced his career, a sober man, 
was unfortunately, at length, seduced into base com- 
pany—became intemperate—squandered his property 
—neglected his business and his faraily—became very 
poor and miserable—and, after leading this life for ten 
or a dozen years—fimally died, and left his family with- 
out a dollar. Custom required that his widow, who 
had four children, should provide herself, and them, 
with mourning to express their grief, forsooth! for their 
deliverance from a man, whose death was one of the 
greatest blessings that heaven could bestow on them— 
as the event has fully proved. The widow, who is 
now living, possessed, and still possesses great energy 
of character, and undertook the management of the 
concern—provided a suitable foreman—paid great at- 
tention to her business—gained the regard and sup- 
port of numerous and valuable customers—and is at 
present in a highly prosperous situation. Was it not 
truly absurd for her to simulate grief for the departure 
of a man, the preservation of whose life would have 
been the perpetuation of her misery, and wretched- 
ness, and that of her children? 

P. S—Many of our most intelligent citizens are of 
opinion, that the attendance of females at the funerals 
of their near connexions ought to be dispensed with. 
It harrows up their feelings unnecessarily—and where 
their sensibilities are very acute, and their idiosyn- 
crasy is nervous, often injures their health, and in some 
eases the shock they receive on the descent of the cof- 
fin may tend to abridge their lives. This custom is, 
I have been informed, generally disused in London. 
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Bau. Dress.—The dress is of a new material, call- | 
ed Gaze de Constantinople, émbroidered in gold. It 
is made a l'Antique. The corsage perfectly tight to | 
the bust, is a point, and cut on the bias in front; it 
is ornamented across the bosom with full draperies a 





la Sevigne, the sleeves are a double sabot, with blonde 
ruffles a la Louis XV. The open skirt does not quite 


meet at the waist, as it is intended that the point of 
the corsage should be distinctly seen. The dress is 
ornamented with small rosettes of ganze ribbon, from 
which depend three or four long coques of the same; 
in the centre of each rosette is a gold ornament or 
jewel, and the coques are formed of a much wider 
ribbon than the rosettes. ‘This dress is worn over a 
satin petticoat, ornamented with a deep volant or flounce 
of blonde, headed with a pufling of ribbon, the colour 
of the dress; each puff is separate, and not carried on 
from one to the other. On the sleeves are deep and 
very full jockies of blonde, and the dress is finished 
at the neck with a deep ruff a la Catharine de Medicis, 
which diminishes gradually towards the front. The 
back hair is in two high coques or bows, encircled at 
the base with a rich bracelet, which also retains a 
long ostrich feather; three light puflings of gauze 
finish this becoming and elegant head dress. The 
front hair is very much parted on the forehead, the 
curls falling low at the sides. Gold necklace and ear- 
rings, white kid gloves, fana Ja Valois, white satin 
shoes and silk stockings. 

EveNING AND Opera CostumE.—A robe of celes- 
tial blue satin, opening en tablier, over a white satin 
skirt, and trimmed down the fronts with white blond ; 
five moss roses are placed along this edging, and from 
the three lower ones, little garlands of roses cross over 
the white satin. Corsage a la pucelle, blond lace Se- 
vigne with a rose on each shoulder, and in the centre 
of the bosom smaller ones, reaching thence to the point 
of the waist; double sabot sleeves, a rose confining 
the fullness. Covffure en cheveux,adorned with agraffes 
of gold, and a beautiful spiral garland. Pearl neck- 
lace, gold ear-rings, with pearl drops. 

Make AND Maveriat or Mornina Dresses.— 
This is the first time since Christmas that any change 
has'been perceptible in the redingole; cloaks have 
almost disappeared; the lingering symptoms only of 
winter is a large shawl thrown over the morning dress, 
and on bleak days a muff. There is quite a new 
fancy for the front of the dress ; a bias trimming, like 
a V reversed, finished at the corners with a blue bow 
of ribbon or an acorn. Walking dresses should be 
made of the simplest form: the materials now worn 
are in themselves sufficiently rich for demi-neglige :-— 
there is a style of dress beyond expression elegant— 
The corsage quite flat, and buttoned with gold buttons 
down the front; the skirtof a moderate width, (hail to 
that word !) the sleeves large and unadorned ; the chief 
difference at the present moment between morning 
dresses and such as gre worn at operas, or our theatres, 
consists in the shade Of colour rather than the material 
or make. Redingotes of muslin, lined with coloured 
sarsenet, are now frequently adopted as habits de re- 
ception ; they are tied down the fronts with bows of 
the lace satin ribbon. 

Prevauinc Cotours ror May.—Citron, jonquil, 
lilue, vert de Paradis, pale blue, and rose colour. 


ames 
RATS IN JAMAICA. 


In no country is there a crgature so destructive of 
property as the rats of Jamaica ; their ravages are in- 
conceivable. One year with another, it is supposed 
that they destroy at least about a twentieth part of the 
sugar-canes throughout the island, amounting to little 
short of half a million of dollars currency per annum. 
The sugar-cane is their favourite food; but they also 
prey upon the Indian corn, on all the fruits that are 
accessible to them, and on many of the roots. Some 
idea will be formed of the immenses swarms of these 
destructive animals that infest this island, from the fact, 
that on a single plantation thirty thousand were de- 
stroyed in one year. 
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nt of NEW FACES. ; NIGHT AND LOVE. 
pth BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. -~ 
ame ; “_ Tue air is blowing wild and sweet 
nt or Ou give me new faces, new faces, new faces! From paths bestrewed with violet; 
wider I've seen those around me a fortnight or more ; And sweet from skies as softly blue 
vera Some people grow weary of things or of places, On bud and blossom falls the dew; 
ance But persons to me are a much greater bore : Enthroned on Ocean’s golden breast 
olour I eare not for features—l’m sure to discover The mighty sun is in the West; 
ed on Some exquisite trait in the first that you send ; But still his parting glories shine 
> and My fondness falls off when the novelty’s over— In flame upon the mountain's spine, , 
— I want a new face for an intimate Friend. Flooding its forest-sheeted side, ' 
icis, As if a molten topaz tide 
The My heart is as genial as Italy’s summers, Were loosened from its fiery brow, 
od at Attachments take root, and grow green in a day; To whelm in light the world below. 
ins a Like bloom on the plum, there’s on all the new- 
jaulze comers I love to see the day’s decline, 
The A charm—that must sooner or later decay; Tinting a free ep 
_ the The latest arrival seem'd really perfection, Through their rich shade of emerald, 
| ear- But now—for some reason I can’t comprehend— Like eastern kiosks jewel-walled, 
satin She wearies me so, I must cut the connexion— That through their deep-veiled luxury 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. Show glimpses of a cheek or eye— 
cles- , A cheek to which the rose is pale, 
satin Today 5 any were tender aie ds An eye that speechless tells up tale, 
ond ; To one E tomorrow may probaity crop, A coral lip that sends its dart 
from. But Friendships should come “hot and hot,” in suc- Suaight t the gauss esnsions heat 
over cession, 
e- Just like mutton-pies at a pastrycook’s shop. ‘ = ms 
an The gardener, too, with mtr is provided, So Twilight comes, and Twilight goes! 
point When one crop of marrowfats comes to an end; Her emblem, her own weeping rose, 
ning And why should my new crop of Friends be derided ? Delicious, deep, but transient too, 
affes I want a new face for an intimate Friend. As fairy footsteps in her dew, 
a A lover s oath, a beauty’s sigh, 
Mamma would persuade me my Friends do not vary, A zephyr’s floating minstrelsy, 
— But that J have fickle vagaries forsooth! A morning vision, noonday dream, 
inge Discernment ought not to be called a vagary, A glimpse of joy on life’s dark stream— 
aane I deem it a virtue precocious in youth. The softest, sweetest, of all things 
of “ Be civil,” she says, “ to a common acquaintance, That poets ever plumed with wings. 
dn Rash Friendships are sure prematurely to end;” 
pans Oh, cold hearts may credit so frigid a sentence! But come, thou, of the soul the queen; 
like I want a new face for an intimate Friend. Come Night, grand, solemn, and serene, 
how 7 . = Disdaining all Earth's gaudy dyes: 
be Iam not to blame if I seize the most striking Sultana of the holier skies, 
a And very best points about people at first; Not thine the purple-tinctured zone 
Iam not to blame if they outlive my liking, That girds the West's descending throne; 
ia And leave me at leisure to point out the worst: Not thine the solitary star 
ened Iam not to blame if I’m somewhat less gracious That studs the Evening’s pale tiar; 
l to To some I so fluently used to commend ; Dark queen, upon thy turbaned brow 
hief To feel that they bore me is really = No solitary splendours glow ; 
ing I want a new face for an intimate Friend. But thine’s the mighty galaxy, 
' The whole vast treasure of the sky. 
-_ When Mrs. A. came here my joy gas uncommon, I see thee in thy palace dome 
rial I never was happy when not by her side; Too vast for eye or thought ne roam; 
- “Oh! what an agreeable, owest little woman! With lamps ten thousand thousand hung; 
te She will be a great acquisition,” I cried. Blazing since Earth and Time were young; 
| I called there so ofan, 80 fondly I sought her, Ten thousand thousand founts of fire, 
wil Phy calling so seldom I - must et ini Blazing till Earth and Time expire. 
ut, dear me, she’s not hal so nice as I thought her! I see the sweeping of thy robe, 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. That in its folds enwraps a globe; 
When Mrs. B. came I forgot her completely, I see the lifting of thy hand, 
For we became just like two ten on val stalk; That sheds the —_ deep, silent, bland, 
She looked and she spoke so uncommonly sweetly, On all wild ee peneath the skies, 
Unless we met daily, how dull was my walk! On lover's a4 7 oe eye, , 
of I thought that her manners were simply enchanting, And with divine oblivion flings 
in- & PY Peace even upon the couch of kings. 
- But now—what false colours can novelty lend! — ae 
ed A slight indescribable something is wanting! 
he I want a new face for an intimate Friend. But, stooping from the central sky, 
ite What new-born star enchants the eye? 
m. Miss D. was delightful, till Mrs. E. proved her A veil of light, a silvery cloud, 
so By force of comparison flaunting and free; Is round two lovely forms embowed; 
re Then came Lady F.—oh, how fondly I loved her, Far o’er the hills the meteor streams, 
ne Until I was dazzled by dear Mrs. G! Pavilion of the moon's pale beams: 
se Oh give me new faces, new faces, new faces! There lip to glowing lip is prest, 
ct, Let novelty sweeten each sample you send; For Night is made for Love’s sweet rest; 
le- A fortnight would rub off all grace from the Graces! And there, in murmurs of the dove, 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. Night tells her gentle tale to Love. 
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A BALLAD, 


Written by Thomas WH. DPBavlyp, Esq. 


THE MUSIC ARRANGED FROM THE POPULAR AIR, MA FANCHETTE EST CHARMANTE, 


BY HENRY HERZ. 
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Andante—Maestoso. 
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glows within my breast ; 
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Her beauty unsurpass3’d by none, 
None with her form could vie} 

flier virtue, ah! the poor can tell, f 
And spirits in the sky? 

She low’d me, why was I bereavw’d, 


-— 


- Of her, none can replace} 
£ Oh! when shall I again beho!d, 
That form, that smile, that faces 


lil. 
-F Like one unheeding all around, 
: I fancy she is nighy 
. Oh! could I take her to my arms, 
zs She'd drive away the sigh? 
sales And yet that sigh a pleasure gives, 


Tho? short, within my breast, 
— Her words I never shall forget, 
Till in the grave I rest. 
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BY MISS 


Anovt the centre of a deep winding and woody 
lane, in the secluded village of Aberleigh, stands an old 
farm-house, whose stables, out-buildings, and ample 
yard, have a peculiarly forlorn and deserted appear- 
ance; they can, in fact, scarcely be said to be occupied; 
the person who rents the land preferring to live at a 
large farm about a mile distant, leaving this lonely 
house to the care of a labourer and his wife, who reside 
in one end, and have the charge of a few colts and 
heifers that run in the orchard and an adjoining mea- 
dow, whilst the vacant rooms are tenanted by a widow 
in humble circumstances, and her young family. 

The house is beautifully situated; deep, as I have 

said, in a narrow woody lane, which winds between 
high banks, now feathered with hazels, now thickly 
studded with pollards and forest trees, until opposite 
Kibe’s Farm it widens sufliciently to admit a large 
clear pond, round which the hedge, closely and regu- 
larly set with a row of tall elms, sweeps in a graceful 
curve, forming for that bright mirror a rich leafy frame. 
A little way farther on the lane again widens, and 
makes an abrupter winding as it is crossed by a broad 
shallow stream, a branch of the Loddon, which comes 
meandering along from a chain of beautiful meadows ; 
then turns in a narrow channel by the side of the road, 
and finally spreads itself into a large piece of water, 
almost a lakelet, amidst the rushes and willows of 
Hartly Moor. A footbridge is flung over the stream, 
where it crosses the lane, which, with a giant oak 
growing on the bank, and throwing its broad branches 
far on the opposite side, forms in every season a pretty 
rural picture. 

Kibe’s Farm is as picturesque as its situation: very 
old, very irregular, with gable ends, clustered chim- 
neys, casement windows, a large porch, and a sort of 
square wing jutting out even with the porch and co- 
vered with a luxuriant vine, which has quite the effect, 
especially when seen by moonlight, of an ivy-mantled 
tower. On one side extend the ample but disused farm 
buildings; on the other, the old orchard, whose trees 
are so wild, so hoary, and so huge, as to convey the 
idea of a fruit forest. Behind the house is an ample 
kitchen-garden, and befure a neat flower court, the 
exclusive demesne of Mrs. Lucas and her family, to 
whom indeed the labourer, John Miles, and his good 
wife Dinah, served in some sort as domestics. 

Mrs. Lucas had known far better days. Her hus- 
band had been an officer, and died fighting bravely 
in one of the last battles of the Peninsular war, leav- 
ing her with three children, one lovely boy, and two 
delicate girls, to struggle through the world as best 
she might. She was an accomplished woman, and at 
first settled in a great town, and endeavoured to im- 
prove her small income by teaching music and lan- 
guages. But she was country bred; her children too, 
had been born in the country, amidst the sweetest 
recesses of the New Forest, and pining herself for 
liberty, and solitude, and green fields, and fresh air, 
she soon began to fancy that her children were visibly 
deteriorating in health and appearance, and pining for 
them also; and finding that her old servant Dinah 
Miles was settled with her husband in this deserted 
farm-house, she applied to his master to rent for a few 
months the untenanted apartments, came to Aberleigh, 
and fixed there apparently for life. 

We lived in different parishes, and she declined 
company; so that [ seldom met Mrs. Lucas, and had 
lost sight of her for some years, retaining merely a 
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ther, surrounded by three rosy, romping, bright-eyed 
children, when the arrival of an intimate friend at 
Aberleigh rectory, caused me frequently to pass the 
lonely farm-house, and threw this interesting family 
again under my observation. 

The first time that 1 saw them was on a bright 
summer evening, while the nightingale was yet in the 
coppice, the briar-rose blossoming in the hedge, and 
the sweet scent of the bean-fields perfuming the air. 
Mrs. Lucas, still lovely and elegant, though somewhat 
faded and care-worn, was walking pensively up and 
down the grass path of the pretty flower court; her 
eldest daughter, a rosy bright brunette, with her dark 
hair floating in all directions, was darting about like 
a bird; now tying up the pinks, now watering the 
geraniums, now collecting the fallen rose-leaves into 
the straw bonnet which dangled about her arm; and 
now feeding a brood of bantams, frum a little barley 
measure, Which that sagacious and active colony seem- 
ed to recognize as if by instinct, coming long before 
she called them at their swiftest pace, between a run 
and a fly, to await with their usual noisy and bustling 
patience the showers of grain which she flung to them 
across the paling. It was a beautiful picture of youth, 
and health, and happiness; and her clear gay voice, 
and brilliant smile accorded well with a shape and 
motion as light as a butterfly, and as wild as the wind. 
A beautiful picture was that rosy lass of fifteen in her 
unconscious loveliness, and I might have continued 
gazing on her longer, had I not been attracted by an 
object no less charming, although in a very different 
way. 

It was a slight elegant girl, apparently about a year 
younger than the pretty romp of the flower garden, 
not unlike her in form and feature, but totally distinct 
in colouring and expression. 

She sat in the old porch, wreathed with jessamine 
and honeysuckle, with the western sun floating around 
her like a glory, and displaying the singular beauty of 
her chesnut hair, brown with a golden light, and the 
exceeding delicacy of her smooth and finely grained 
complexion, so pale, and yet so healthful. Her whole 
face and form had a bending and statue-like grace, 
increased by the adjustment of her splendid hair, which 
was parted on her white forehead, and gathered up 
behind in a large knot—a natural coronet. Her eye- 
brows and long eyelashes were a few shades darker 
than her hair, and singularly rich and beautiful. She 
was plaiting straw rapidly and skilfully, and bent 
over her work with a mild and placid attention, a 
sedate pensiveness that did not belong to her age, and 
which contrasted strangely and sadly with the gaiety 
of her laughing and brilliant sister, who at this moment 
darted up to her with a handful of pinks and some 
groundsel. Jessy received them with a smile—such a 
smile!—spoke a few words in a sweet sighing voice ; 
put the flowers in her bosom, and the groundsel in the 
cage of a linnet that hung near her; and then resumed 
her seat and her work, imitating better than I have 
ever heard them imitated, the various notes of a night- 
ingale who was singing in the opposite hedge ; whilst 
1, ashamed of loitering longer, passed on. 

The next time I saw her, my interest in this lovely 
creature was increased tenfold—for I then knew that 
Jessy was blind—a misfortune always so touching, 
especially in early youth, and in her case rendered 
peculiarly affecting by the personal character of the 
individual. We soon became acquainted, and even 





general recollection of the mild, placid, elegant mo- 





intimate under the benign auspices of the kind mis- 
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tress of the rectory ; and every interview served to 
increase the interest, excited by the whole family, and 
most of all by the sweet blind girl. 

Never was any human being more gentle, generous, 
and grateful, or more unfeignedly resigned to her great 
calamity. The pensiveness that marked her character 
arose, as I soon perceived, from a different source — 
Her blindness had been of recent occurrence, arising 
from inflammation unskilfully treated, and was pro- 
nounced incurable; but from coming on so lately, it 
admitted of several alleviations, of which she was ac- 
customed to speak with a devout and tender gratitude. 
“She could work,” she said, “as well as ever; and 
eut out, and write, and dress herself, and keep the 
keys, and run errands in the house she knew so well 
without making any mistake or confusion. Reading, 
to be sure, she had given up, and drawing; and some 
day or other she would show me, only that it seemed 
vain, some verses which her dear brother William had 
written upon a groupe of wild flowers, which she had 
begun before her misfortune.” 

“Oh, it was almost worth while to be blind to be 
the subject of such a verse, and the object of such af- 
fection? Her dear mamma was very good-to her, and 
so was Emma; but William—oh, she wished that I 
knew William! no one could be so kind as he! It was 
impossible! He read to her; he talked to her; he 
walked with her; he taught her to feel confidence in 
walking alone ; he had made for her use the wooden 
steps up the high bank which led into Kibe’s meadow; 
he had put the hand-rail on the old bridge, so that soon 
she could get across without danger, even when the 
brook was flooded. He had tamed her linnet; he had 
constructed the frame, by the aid of which she could 
write so comfortably and evenly; could write letters 
to him, and say with a deep sigh, ‘ was her chief com- 
fort now; for William was gone, and they should never 
meet again-—-never, alive—that she was sure of---she 
knew it.” “ But why, Jessey?” “Oh, because William 
was so much too good for this world; there was no- 
body like William, and he was gone for a soldier.— 
Old General Lucas, her father’s uncle, had sent for 
him abroad ; had given him a commission in his regi- 
ment ; and he would never come home-~-at least they 
should never meet again-—--of that she was sure-~—-she 
knew it.” 

This persuasion was evidently the master-grief of 
poor Jessy’s life----the cause that far more than her 
blindness faded her cheek, and saddened her spirit— 
How it had arisen no one knew: partly, perhaps, from 
some lurking superstition, some idle word, or idler 
omen which had taken root in her mind, nourished by 
the calamity which in other respects she bore so calm- 
ly, but which left her so often in darkness and loneli- 
ness to brood over her own gloomy foreboding ; part- 
ly from her trembling sensibility, and partly from the 
delicacy of frame and of habit which had always cha- 
racterized the object of her love—a slender youth, 
whose ardent spirit was but too apt to overtask his 


However, it found admittance, that the presenti- 
ment was, hanging like a dark cloud over Jessy’s 
young life. Reasoning waa useless. They know lit- 
tle of the passions who seek to argue with that most 


intractable of them all, the fear that is born of love; |. 


so Mrs. Lucas and Emma tried to amuse atvay these 
sad thoughts, trusting to time, to William’s letters, and, 
above all, to William’s return, to eradicate the evil. 
The letters came punctually and gaily; letters that 
might have quieted the heart of any sister in England, 
except the fluttering heart of Jessy Lucas. William 
spoke of improved health, of increased strength, of 
actual promotion, and expected recall. At last he even 
announced his return under auspices the most gratify- 
ing to his mother and the must beneficial to her family. 
The regiment was ordered home, and the old and 








weathy relation, under whose protection he had al- 
ready risen so rapidly, had expressed his intention to 
accompany him to Kibe’s Farm, to be introduced to 
his nephew’s widow and daughters, especially Jessy, 
for whom he expressed himself greatly interested. A 
letter from General Lucas himself, which arrived by 
the same post, was still more explicit: it adduced the 
son’s admirable character and exemplary conduct as 
reasons for befriending the mother, and avowed his 
design of providing for each of his young relations, 
and of making William his heir. 

For half an hour after the first hearing of these let- 
ters, Jessy was happy----till the period of a winter 
voyage (for it was deep January) crossed her imagina- 
tion, and checked her joy. At length, long before 
they were expected, another epistle arrived, dated 
Portsmouth. They had sailed by the next vessel to 
that which conveyed their previous despatches, and 
might be expected hourly at Kibe’s Farm. The voyage 
was passed ; safely passed, and the weight seemed now 
really taken away from Jessy’s heart. She raised her 
sweet face and smiled: yet still it was a fearful and 
trembling joy, and somewhat of fear was mingled even 
with the very intensity of her hope. It had been a 
time of rain and wind; and the Loddon, the beautiful 
Loddon, always so affluent of water, had overflowed 
its boundaries, and swelled the smaller streams which 
it fed into torrents. 

The brook which crossed Kibe’s lane had washed 
away part of the fvot-bridge, destroying poor William’s 
railing, and was still forming and dashing a cataract. 
Now that was the nearest way, and if William should 
insist on coming that way. ‘To be sure, the carriage- 
road was round by Grazeley-green , but to cross the 
brook would save half a mile; and William, dear Wil- 
liam, would never think of danger to get to those he 
loved. ‘These were Jessy’s thoughts; the fear seemed 
impossible, for no postillion would think of breasting 
that furious stream; but the fond sister’s heart was 
fluttering like a new caught bird, and she feared she 
new not what. 

All the day she paced the little lane, and stopped, 
and listened, and stopped. About sun-set, with the 
nice sense of sound which seemed to come with her 
fearful calamity, and that fine sense quickened by anxi- 
ety. expectation, and love, she heard, or thought she 
heard, the sound of a carriage rapidly advancing on 
the other side of the stream. ‘It is only the noise of 
rushing waters,’ cried Emma. ‘I hear a carriage, the 
horses, the wheels!’ replied Jessy ; and darted off at 
once with the donble purpose of meeting William, and 
warning the postillion against the stream. Emma and 
her mother followed fast ! fast! but what speed could 
vie with Jessy’s, when the object was William? They 
called, but she neither heard nor answered. Before 
they had run to the bend in the lane, she had reached 
the brook, and long before either of her pursuers had 
gained the bridge, her foot had slipped from the wet 
and tottering plank, and she was borne resistlessly 
down the stream, Assistance was immediately pro- 
cured-—-men and ropes and boats----for the sweet blind 
girl was beloved of all---and many a poor man risked 
his life in a fruitless endeavour to save Jessy Lucas ; 
and William, too, was there ; for Jessy’s quickened 
sense had not deceived her. William was there, strug- 
gling, with all the strength of love and agony, to res- 
cue that dear and hopeless creature. But every ef- 
fort---although he persevered until he, too, was taken 
out senseless----every effurt was vain. The fair corse 
was recovered, bnt life was extinct. Poor Jessy’s pre- 
diction was verified to the letter, for the brother and 
his favourite sister never met again. 


—<—< 


Wirt the sweets of patience we season the bitter- 
ness of adversity. 
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THE SLAYER A 


He is dead! we are alone in the chamber, the 
elayer and the slain. Ay! there you lie, Richard 
Mostyn, there you lie stiff in death. There you lie, 
my school-fellow, my chum, my companion, my con- 
fidant, my friend—and your blood is upon my sword. 

How strangely this array of luxury, this magnificent- 
ly furnished table, these relics of a costly feast, con- 
trast with the condition of him who gave it. The 
guests are gone—the songs have been sung—the jests 
are evaporated—the jesters asleep. And he, he who 


called them together—-he, the wit, the grace of the | 


company, the glory of the scene, is weltering in his 
blood. There stands before his chair his unfinished 
glass, and there too lies that unfinished letter to—to— 
to—— no matter to whom, for her name shall never 
cross my lips again. 

I am athirst. I must remain here a few minutes 
1onger. The household are slumbering ; little do they 
shink what is before them in the morning. I pour 
out this goblet of the wine of the man whom I have 


killed. Fiercely have I drunk it. Shall I try another? | 


I may with impunity. The demon working in my 
brain is too potent to be quelled by so feeble a power 
—Wine—wine ; what is wine when compared with 
hate? 

Oh! Richard! Richard! those were gay days when 
we were in Oriel together, and shared every thought, 
every amusement, every study, every dissipation.— 
Twenty years have past and gone, but the recollection 
of those golden hours is brighter in my mental eye 
than that of the events of yesterday. Who of those 
who then saw us together could have thought that 
Richard Mostyn was to perish by the hand of Tom 
Churchill?) Who would have thought that Richard 
Mostyn would have committed that surpassing wrong 
which justifies his slaughter to my soul ? 

Justifies! out, cold word! When I think of what 
he has done, his death makes me rejoice. 1 exult that 
I have slain him. Let me examine his features as he 
lies beneath my foot. Yes, there is still that clear 
and ample brow shaded with clustering locks; that 
beauteous countenance; that magnificent form. Pale 
are the once blooming cheeks. Silent are the lips on 
whose accents I so ofien hung; closed the eyes once 
beaming with intelligence, or glowing with friend- 
ship. Why were those lips taught to deceive and be- 
tray? Why were the glances of those eyes permitted 
to work ruin and disgrace? Why did those lips dare 
fo press——out, cursed thought—shall | stay here to 
parley with myself in words approachiug to compas- 
sion when I think of that? Here lies the man who 
injured me beyond hope; his carcass is stretched at 


my foot, and [ trample on it in the fury of despair. | 


Once—twice—thrice, I bury my rapier in his body. 
There—there—there. ; 

I ama fool. 1 dishonour not the poor remains; I 
dishonour myself. But | know not what I do. I am 
glad, however, that he fought me. I could not have 
slain him as an assassin slays. Did he fight with his 
wonted bravery? Perhaps not. The sense of what 
he had done must have weighed heavy on his soul, 
and unnerved his arm. A few passes aad he was 
dead. I am not sure that he defended himself as he 
could have done. I am sure that this wound in my 
side was accidental. I am happy that I have received 
it. It shows that the fight was fair. 

God! how I longed for that fight; with what im- 
patience I waited for the breaking up of this protract- 
ed banquet; with what disgust I viewed the tardy de- 
parture of the wine-laden guests, and heard their 
praises of their entertainer. They were gone at last. 


ND THE SLAIN. 


Too well did I know how to enter, unobserved, this 
house, long the scene of many a happy, many a frolic 
hour. I stood before him alone. He was writing; 
my heart told me to whom. How he started! what a 
flush of conscious shame and guilt overspread his 
features when his uplifted eyes met mine. “I know,” 
said he, “why you come.” “ You know, then,” I re- 
plied, “that | come not to talk. Draw, scoundrel, 
draw. You area villain, but you were not a coward. 
One or both of us must fall in this room before the 
hour is over!” 
| Fain would he parley; fain refuse to draw on his 
| “friend.” Gracious God! On his friend. The word 
made me mad. I forced him to defend himself, and 
| he has fallen. *The crime was great; the fight was 
| fair; and my revenge is accomplished. I have slain 
| him full of bread—I have killed him, body and soul. 
My wound bleeds apace; I must stanch it as I can. 
My senses begin toreel. What was he writing when 
the avenger came? Ay, as J thought—as I knew.— 
Dare I read it? the words gleam out of the paper like 
| fire. But what is this? Contrition—sorrow—peni- 
| tence—remorse. He was a villain, then bold-faced 
' to the world, but not gay at heart. I am glad that the 
iron had entered into his soul—that some of the miseries 
| which he has inflicted on me came back upon himself. 
But it is all hypocrisy. Satiety had No more of 
| that! Oh! Richard! let me hope that the remorse was 
| real, and that I have not sent you to your last ac- 
| count without some true shade of penitence upon 
| your spirit. 

Why do the boatmen tarry? How strange it is 
| that, in the confusion of my thoughts, I should have 
| put this miniature into my pocket. Faithful painter! 

it is she—she, innocent, good, true, and kind. Isa- 
| bella! I thought that I was never more to breathe the 
| word, but it flies to my lips. Isabella! you have 

wrung my heart, have marred my hopes, have stained 

my name. You must be as an outcast, nay, as an 
| enemy to me for ever; but I love you still. Your 
| partner in sin is gone—may God return to you the 
| peace of mind that to me is lost. I declare before 
| Heaven that I knew not when I married you that 
| your consent was extorted by the prayers and advice 
|of your parents, and that your heart belonged to the 
| long-absent Mostyn. ~ What a world of sorrow a can- 
| did tale of your feelings would have saved! How he 
| betrayed his friend, and how you yielded your honor 
| I know not—I seek not to know. It is passed. He 
|}is dead. You go toa life of obscurity or shame. I 
| fly an exile from my native land. The moon rises 
| over the hill, and I can see the buat rocking by the 
shore. The shrill whistle of Tom Bowling summons 
|me away, and I leave England never to return. I 
| leave behind me a scene of bluod and sorrow, but I 
| bear with me a hand which shed that blood, and a 
| heart in which sorrow has set its throne. Many a 
man will grieve over Richard Mostyn, but what can 
\ their grief be when compared with that of him who 
| has killed him? In another goblet of his Burgundy 
| I bid farewell to England, and wander over the waters 
| a broken-hearted man! W. M. 








*.* The above was found by me among the papers 
of my grand uncle, who died last year at the age of 
eighty-five. He was a man of remarkably quiet and 
placid manners, and nobody would have suspected 
him of nourishing such feverish thoughts as those 
which he has here left behind him in this paper. His 
sister, my grand-mother, has been dead for some years, 
and she only was acquainted with his history. i 
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am not sure that even she knew every thing about 
him, for she was younger by twenty years, and so 
must have been a mere girl at the time when the 
events referred to had occurred. We, the junior 
branches of the family, never thought that Mr. Church- 
ill had been married. On reading this paper, | went 
to the part of the country where his estates lay. I 
never, in fact, knew their situation or extent until 
after his death; and then I learned that nearly fifty 
years ago, Sir Richard Mostyn had been found dead 
in his dining-room, in the morning after he had given, 
what was in those days fashionable, a splendid sup- 
per to the principal gentry of the neighbourhood. He 
was wounded in several places. Suspicion attached 
to his servants, and two of them were tried, but ac- 
quitted. When he was killed, Mr. Churchill was be- 
lieved to be in London, and his name was never im- 
plicated with the deed. I could not learn any thing 
of Mrs. Churchill, except what [ found in the parish 
books, which told me that Thomas Churchill, Esq. 
married Isabella Robinson, on the 2nd of May, 1782. 
In 1783, Sir Richard Mostyn was killed; and among 
the burials of the same year is that of Isabella Church- 
ill. I found her tomb in the church-yard, but it 
only contained her name, and an old verger told me 
that, for almost fifty years, a guinea was sent regularly 
by some unknown hand, to keep it clean. The guinea, 
added the old man, has not come this year. The 
story is thus buried in obscurity for ever. On recol- 
lecting my grand-uncle’s conversation, I do not re- 
member any thing which would lead to the suspicion 
that he was haunted by any feeling or sentiment of 
remorse. I only remember that two or three years ago, 
some one was regretting that gentlemen did not now 
wear swords as formerly; and old Mr. Churchill, with 
a peculiar emphasis, said—*It is better as it is; they 
were the tou-ready instruments of hasty wrath.” 


ES 
A DAY BETWEEN THE TROPICS. 


On the fifteenth of June, in latitude fourteen, lon- 
gitude six, we beheld, for the first time, that glorious 
constellation of the southern heavens, the cross, which 
is to navigators a token of peace, and according to its 
position, indicates the hours of the night. We had 
long wished fur this constellation, as a guide to the 
other hemisphere; we, therefore, felt inexpressible 
pleasure when we perceived it in the resplendent fir- 
mament. We all contemplated it with feelings of 
profound devotion as a type of salvation; but the 
mind was especially elevated at the sight of it, by the 
reflection, that even into this region, which this beau- 
tiful constellation illumes, under the significant name 
of the cross, the European has carried the noblest at- 
tributes of humanity, science, and christianity ; and 
still endeavors to spread them more extensively in the 
remotest regions. 

In proportion as the southern firmament rose above 
our horizon, that of the northern hemisphere sank 
below it. Those who considered Europe exclusively 
as their country, looked with painful sensations on the 
polar star as it sank lower and lower, till at length it 
vanished in the thick mists of the horizon. 

In these seas the sua rises from the ocean with 
great splendonr, and gilds the clouds accumulated in 
the horizon, which, in grand and various groups, seem 
to present to the eye of the spectator continents with 
high mountains and valleys, with voleanoes and seas, 
mythological and other strange creations of fancy. The 
lamp of day gradually mounts in the transparent blue 
sky ; the damp gray frogs subside ; the sea is calm, or 
gently rises and falls, with a surface smooth as a mir- 
ror, in a regular motion. At noon, a pale, faintly- 
shining cloud arises, the herald of a sudden tempest, 
which at once disturbs the tranquillity of the sea.— 





Thunder and lightning seem as if they would split our 
planet; but a heavy rain, of a saltish taste, pouring 
down in the midst of roaring whirlwinds, puts an end 
to the raging of the elements; and several semi-circular 
rainbows, extended over the ocean like gay triumphal 
arches, and multiplied in the wrinkled surface of the 
water, announces the termination of the great natural 
phenomenon. As soon as the air and sea have re- 
covered their repose and equilibrium, the sky again 
shows its transparent azure ; swarms of flying-fish leap 
sporting over the surface of the water, and the many- 
coloured natives of the ocean, among which the shark, 
with his two inseparable companions, Gasterosteus duc- 
tor and Echeneis remora, come up from the bottom of 
the element, which is translucent to the depth of a 
hundred fathoms. Singularly formed Meduse, the 
bladder-shaped Physalis, with its blue pungent fila- 
ments, serpent-like streaks of Salpwe, joined together, 
float carelessly along, and many other little marine ani- 
mals, of the most various kinds, pass slowly, the sport 
of the waves, by the motionless vessel. As the sun 
gradually sinks in the clouded horizon, sea and sky 
assume a new dress, which is, beyond description, 
sublime and magnificent ; the most brilliant red, yel- 
low, and violet, in infinite shades and contrast, are 
poured out in profusion over the azure of the firma- 
ment, and are reflected in still gayer variety from the 
surface of the water. The day departs amidst con- 
tinual lightnings in the dusky horizon; while the moon, 
in silent majesty, rises from the unbounded ocean, in- 
to the cloudless upper regions. Variable winds cool 
the atmosphere ; numerous falling stars, coming par- 
ticularly from the south, shed a magic light; the dark 
blue firmament, reflected with the constellations on 
the untroubled bosom of the water, represents the im- 
age of the whole starry hemisphere; and the ocean, 
agitated even by the faintest breeze of the night, is 
changed into a sea of waving fire. 


EE 
THE PATRIOTIC MILKMAID. 


Durinc the war in the Low Countries, the Spaniards 
intended to besiege the city of Dort, in Holland, and 
accordingly planted some thousand soldiers in ambush, 
to be ready for the attack when opportunity might of- 
fer. On the confines of the city lived a rich farmer, 
who kept a number of cows on his grounds, to furnish 
the city with butter and milk. His milkmaids, at this 
time, coming to milk their cows, saw, under the hedges, 
the soldiers lying in ambush ; they, however, appeared 
to take no notice, and, having milked their cows, went 
away singing merrily. On coming to their master’s 
house, they told him what they had seen; who, asto- 
nished at the relation, took one of the maids with him 
tu a burgomaster at Dort, who immediately sent a spy 
to ascertain the truth of the story. Finding the re- 
port correct, he began to prepare for safety, and in- 
stantly sent to the states, who ordered soldiers into the 
city, and commanded the river to be let in by a cer- 
tain sluice, which would instantly put that part of the 
country under water where the besiegers lay in am- 
bush. ‘This was forthwith done, and a great number 
of the Spaniards were drowned : the rest, being dis- 
appointed in their design, escaped, and the town was 
thus providentially saved. The states, to commemo- 
rate the merry milkmaids’ service to their country, be- 
stowed on the farmer a large annual revenue, to com- 
pensate the loss of his house, land, and cattle; and 
caused the effigies of a milkmaid, milking a cow, to be 
engraven on all the coin of the city. This impress is 
still to be seen upon the Dort coinage; similar figures 
were also set up on the water-gate of the Dort; and, 
to complete their munificence, the maiden was allow- 
ed for her own life, and her heirs for ever, a very 
handsome annuity. 











TERMAGANCY. 





TERMA 


GANCY. 


A man of fashion can make up his mind to be cal- 
led a libertine, a spendthrift, a gambler—any thing but 
a coward. A woman of fashion can put up with the 
aspersions of being a flirt, a coquette, extravagant, or 
dissipated ; but wo to the discerning wretch who pre- 
sumes to discover, and to whisper—that her ladyship 
is a scold! A scold is, in fact, a vulgar, ridiculous 
creature, characterized by a red nose and an untune- 
able voice ; meagre, graceless, and unlovable,—or, to 
crown the anathema of fashion in one word—a woman 
de tres mauvais ton. It is, therefore, most essential to 
every fair one labouring under the consciousness of 
termagancy, to clothe the cloven foot in a slipper of 
the chvicest satin, and to attune the shrill accent by a 
system of polite solfeggio. The scold of modern times 


is consequently no Zantippe; but rather to be detect- | light, of Lady Katherine Grimston. 
ed by the artificial softness of her demeanour, and the | suspect pretty Emily of being a scold! 


feline velvetude of paw under which the sharpness 
of her talons lies concealed. 





| feminine as some Heathified heroine of the Book of 
Beauty! Emily is all sensibility ;—weeps over “ Falk- 
land,”—subscribes to the Humane Calf-cart Institution 
—is eloquent in behalf of the factory children,—and 
shudders when the newspapers announce an insurrec- 
tion in New Zealand. Emily cannot bear that people 
should be either sick or sorry ;—she shakes her head 
in graceful sympathy on hearing that the children of 
some Almack’s patroness have got the measles ;—turns 
up her soft hazel eyes in despair, because the Duch- 
ess’s sweet little spaniel has been bitten in the ear by 
a great vulgar butcher’s dog;—nor could she get 
through her wing of a partridge at dinner, on the day 
the Court Journal announced the bouleversement of her 
dear Lady Salisbury, by the toe, rather fantastic than 
Who, who would 
Who would 
suspect that the humour in which she comes down to 








On entering the mansion breakfast, regulates the happiness of her doting father 


of the scold, you read her character in the noiseless | and mother for the remainder of the day ;—that her 


step and constrained attitude of her domestics ; in the 
sneaking air of her husband ; the unnatural tranquil- 
lity of her children. But the fair authoress of all these 
mischiefs welcomes you with her choicest smiles—a 
mirror of universal love and gentleness. 

Easy is it in this world of seeming and surface, to 
create to oneself a reputation. There is Lady Cap- 
stan, for instance; the sweetest creature—a widow at 
eight-and-twenty,—so young, so pretty, so graceful, so 
gracious; who would not cut his club and forswear 
his bachelorhood, to become the consoler of Lady Cap- 
stan? The Admiral, her late husband, was such a 
shocking monster; neerly broke her heart, and drank 
himself to death at last. Yes, actually died of brandy 
and water! What a catastrophe for the lord and 
master of the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, satin-spoken 
Amelia! 

But have a care! Beware how the glossy skin and 
shining spots of the levpardess beguile you into her 
den. The eyes of the creature are mild, and its atti- 
tudes have an air of most Grimalkin domesticity; but 
the fangs are as the fangs of the tiger, and the claws 
as the claws of the hyena. Poor Capstan was in fact 
driven from his fireside, by taunts and insults. His 
birth, parentage, and education, his professional predi- 
lections, gestures, dialect, afforded an incessant theme 
to the pretty termagant, who had deluded him inte 
raising her to the condition of his wife. His fine, frank 
heart was stung to the quick by her sarcasms—his 
home was embittered by constant reviling. Scorning 
to retaliate, he fled from the society of personages to 
whom he knew himself shown up as a brute and a 
blackguard ; and took refuge with all or any who 
were ready to juin in his vituperations against Fashion 
and her heartless votaries. tunately, however, his 
mortifications soon mece an cud of him. Lady Cap- 
stan’s physician announced to ie werld a liver com- 
plaint, and Lady Ceapstan’s apothecary whispered from 
house to house iat the Admiral, having lived too hard, 
would soon find it an easy matter to die,—and die he 
did. The young widow has now only to enjoy the 
dear-bought fruit of his professional labours; and the 
dandies who luxuriate in the old boy's Madeira, and 
prance in the park beside the handsome chariot, em- 
blazoned with a vidual lozenge bearing his escutch- 
eon, protest that nothing could have been more horri- 
ble than to have sacrificed so mild and lovely a vic- 
tim as Amelia to a great sea-monster like Capstan. 

Then there is Emily Fitzharding ;—the sylph of 


young sister trembles in the school-room, when Emily’s 
step is heard on the stairs ;—that the old house-keeper 
dares not approach her mistress’s dressing-room till sa- 
tisfied that Miss Emily is engaged elsewhere ;—or that 
the lady’s maids spend half their wages in sal-volatile, 
to enable them to stand the brunt of her tantarums !— 
Who would suspect it? Assuredly not those who be- 
hold her seated in her boudoir with a bouquet of vio- 
lets in her hand, tears in her eyes, and “ Ellen Ware- 
ham” open on the table before her ;—assuredly not 
those who hear ier pleading so prettily to the old Ge- 
neral at the Duchesse de Dino's ball, to be allowed to 
stay only one half hour longer ;—assuredly not those 
who see her walking through her father’s village on 
young Lord Watermouth’s arm, talking so edifyingly 
of her poor, her school, her pensioners, her aviary, her 
domestic occupations. Sweet Emily! What a pity 
that a clime so fair should be liable to the Sirocco! 

Does any one remember Harry Wroughton of the 
Coldstreams? What a fine dashing fellow he was!— 
all sunshine, all good-humour. A iittle wild or so, but 
without a vice or a bad quality in the world. What 
can have become of him? “Become of him?—You 
may meet poor Harry any day, slouching on a broken- 
down hack, along the by-roads between Hampstead 
and the Regent’s Park.”—* But he is never at the 
Club ?”—* Club?—I should think not! He is mar- 
ried !"—* Married ?”—“'To a very sensible woman, of 
a most domestic turn of mind, who has compelled him 
to commit the social suicide of taking his name out 
of all his Clubs.”—“Quite right. What has a man 
who is married to a charming woman to do at Clubs?” 
—* Mrs. Wroughton’s notion exactly !”—* I should like 
to see Harry again. I will call on him to-morrow.”"— 
“You won't find him He is so devilishly happy at 
home, that, rain or shine, he is always out. Meet him, 
and you will not know him. Quite an altered man. 
In short, he wants nothing but an umbrella under his 
arm and a pair of kerseymere gaiters, to be the very 
model of Jerry Sneakhood.”—*« But what can have 
wrought so great a change ?’—*« Ask him—but no! 
he dare not tell you. The rod is over kim; and he 
will swear that he is married to the most charming of 
women, and that he is the happiest of husbands— 
There lives not the man bold enough to admit that he 
is the slave of a TERMAGANT. 


———=>——_ 
Segst thou not that the angry man loseth his un- 


Almack’s.—the sprite of Devonshire House ;—sweet | derstanding? whilst thou art in thy senses, let the 





as one of Gunter's pralines or Malibran’s cadences ;— 





madness of another be a lesson to thyself. 
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THE BIRD AT SEA. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Birp of the greenwood ? 
Oh! why art thou here ? 
Leaves dance not e’er thee, 
Flowers bloom not near: 
All the sweet waters 
Far hence are at play— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 


Midst the wild billows, 
Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree: 
How shouldst thou battle 
With storm and with spray? 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 


Cr art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 
Where by the south wind 
Vine-leaves are fann’d? 
Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 


“Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark! 
A hand that hath nursed me 
Is in the bark— 
A heart that hath cherish’d 
Through winter’s long day— 
So I turn from the greenwood 


Away, away! 


From Frieadship’s Offering. 
A HYMN. 


WHEN morn awakes our hearts, 
To pour the matin prayer; 

When toil-worn day departs, 
And gives a pause to care ; 

When those our souls love best 
Kneel with us, in thy fear 

To ask thy peace and rest— 
Oh God our Father, hear! 


When worldly snares withoat, 
And evil thoughts within, 
Stir up some impious doubt, 
Or lure us back to sin; 
When human strength proves frail, 
And will but half sincere; 
When faith begins to fail— 
Oh God our Father, hear! 


When in our cup of mirth 

The drop of trembling falls, 
And the frail props of earth 

Are crumbling round our walls; 
When back we gaze with grief, 

And forward glance with fear; 
When faileth man’s relief— 

Oh God our Father, hear! 


When on the verge we stand 
Of the eternal clime, 

And Death, with solemn hand, 
Draws back the veil of Time; 

When flesh and spirit quake 
Before Thee to appear— 

For the Redeemer’s sake, 





Oh God our Father, hear! 





THE GATHERER. 





** A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”” 


SHaksPeaRe. 


Leave nothing that is necessary in any matter un- 
done—we rate ability in men by what they finish, not 
by what they attempt. 


If you desire to be cunning, endeavour also to be 
secret: cunning men are oftener detected by their own 
misbehaviour, than by the circumspection of others. 


If you accustom yourself to low company, you unfit 
yourself for better acquaintance. And if you apply 
yourself to mean pursuits, you acquire neither capacity 
hor relish for honourable employment; custom gives 
rule, habit furnishes examples; and we are often 
pleased with what we know through ignorance of 
melioration. 


Delicacy requires that even the truth should some- 
times be disguised. A really modest man is embar- 
rassed by hearing praise of himself. 

Modesty has the power of intimidating and even of 
checking the vicious; its power is equally efficacious 
with the famed Medusa’s head, converting its be- 
holders. 


Beauty is a flower, when spoken of externally, but 
the beauties of the mind render a deformed person 
agreeable. 


Petitioned praise is odious; merit is its own reward. 





One virtue overbalances numerous vices, as it qua- 
lifies and atones for, in some measure, vice itself. 


A large retinue upon a small income, like a large 
cascade upon a small stream, tends to discover its 


tenuity. 

It is no disgrace not to be able to do every thing ; 
but to undertake or pretend to do what you are not 
made for, is not only shameful, but extremely trouble- 
some and vexatious. 

Good manners is the art to make those people easy 
with whom we converse. Whoever makes the fewest 
persons uneasy, is the best bred in the company. 

Life is a flower-garden, in which new blussoms are 
ever opening as fast as others fade. Nature is the 
mirror of the Invisible One. 


The first fault man commits is to take theories for 
experience; the second to consider his own experience 
as that of all. 


A newly married gentleman and lady, riding in a 
chaise, were unfortunately overturned. A person 
coming to their assistance, observed it was a very 
shocking sight. “Very shocking indeed,” replied 
the gentleman, “ to see a new-married couple fall out 
so soon.” : 
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RECIPES. 





The debt which we every moment incur to our 
Creator, is to be paid, on His account, to our fellow 
creatures; and the acquittance we are to receive is the 
witness of a good conscience, and the seal of a free 
and independent spirit. 


Where children are, is a golden age. 


Between congenial minds, dissensions are most 
painful, as discords are the harsher the nearer they 
approach to concord. 


Shame follows sin, disgrace is daily given, 

Impiety will out, never so closely done, 

No walls can hide us from the eye of heaven, 

For shame must end what wickedness begun, 
Forth breaks reproach when we least think thereon. 


The sea is to the land, in round millions of square 
miles, as forty to ten, or as four to one. 


Fraimlofer, in his optical experiments, made a ma- 
chine in which he could draw 32,000 lines in an inch 
breadth. 


The sea presents in its waves a very remarkable 
paradox; for when it is in a state of the greatest agita- 
tion its appearance is the most fide-y. 


We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect our- 
selves too much to labour under the disease of pride, 
which cleaves the closer to us by our belief or confi- 
dence that we are quite without it. 


A habit of procrastinating is to the mind what palsy 
is to the body. 


To treat trifles as matters of importance, is to show 
our own unimportance. 


He only can discern his real friends, who makes 
himself independent of them, by securing the friend- 
ship of God, and his own conscience. 


Disinterestedness and experience are indispensable 
qualifications in an adviser. 


Sir Robert Walpole, during his long administration, 
was always averse to motions (though many were 
made) against the publishers of parliamentary debates; 
“ because,” said he, good naturedly, “ they make better 
speeches for us than we do for ourselves.” 


Socrates is said to have been the only inhabitant of 
Athens who, during the prevalence of the plague in 
that city, escaped infection: this circumstance the his- 
torians unanimously attributed to the strict temperance 
which he constantly observed—in conjunction, it may 
be added, with his well known equanimity under the 
most trying circumstances. 

Though we cannot vouch for the truth of the above, 
yet it deserves the attention of all. “ Strict tempe- 
rance” does not mean alone abstinence from wine, or 
stronger draughts, but temperance in the manner of 
living, in exercise and appetite. 


How incomprehensible is woman's love! it is not 
kindness that wins it, nor return that ensures it; we 
daily see the most devoted attachment lavished on 
those who seem to us singularly unworthy. 


Next unto virtue, let children be trained up to 
industry; for both poverty and fraud are the effect of 
sloth. 


Activity and sobriety in youth, will enable a man 
to requite his parents, and render him a credit and 
comfort to them, as well as establish his credit for 
prudence. 


Vice is most dangerous when it puts on a semblance 
of virtue. 


The creditor, whose appearance gladdens the heart 
of a debtor, may hold his head in sunbeams and his 
foot on storms. 











The young should reflect that they may become 
old, and the aged that they were once young, in order 
that each extreme of life may exact of the other only 
what is natural and commodious. 


Of all the causes that move us to displeasure or 
irascibility, there seems one singularly mysterious ; 
that is, to be angry at those who take offence at the 
injury we offer them! 


A woman, whose ruling passion is not vanity, is 
superior to any man of equal faculties. 


The gazer in the streets wants a plan for his head, 
and an object for his heart. 


Flattery always supposes a weakness and imbecility 
of intellect in the person influenced by it. 


Adulation is made to gain the affections, but it will 
excite only the contempt of the wise. 


True merit consists in our not being conscious of it 
ourselves. Vanity eclipses the lustre of our virtues. 


It is the distinguishing characteristic of real merit 
to be as desirous of shunning applause, as assiduous to 
deserve it. 


Some men are so covetous, as if they were to live 
for ever, and others so profuse, as if they were to die 
the next moment. 


Base is their nature who will not have their 
branches lopt, till their bodies be felled ; and will let go 
none of their goods, as if it presaged their speedy death ; 
whereas it does not follow, that he that puts off his 
cloak must presently go to bed. 


I have sometimes seen a couple of armies drawn 
together on the stage, where the poet has been dis- 
posed to do honour to his generals. It is impossible 
for the reader's imagination to multiply 20 men into 
such prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two or 
three hundred thousand soldiers are fighting in a room 
of forty or fifty yards of compass. Incidents of such 
nature should be told, not represented. 


RECIPES, 
ON COLOURS. 


The five chief colours are blue, red, yellow, black, 
and brown; each of these, separately, will afford an 
infinite number of colours, or rather shades, and by the 
combination of two or more of them, all the colours in 
dyeing are formed. 





ON THE MIXTURE OF THE FIVE CHIEF COLOURS, 
TAKEN BY THREE AND THREE, TO PRODUCE THE 
VARIOUS COMPOUND COLOURS. 


From blue, red, and yellow, the red olives, and 
greenish grays are made. From blue, red, and brown, 
olives are made from the lightest to the darkest shades; 
and by giving a greater shade of red, the slated and 
lavender grays are made. From blue, red, and black, 
grays of all shades are made such as sage, pigeon, 
slate, and lead grays. The king's or prince’s colour 
is duller than usual; this mixture produces a variety 
of hues, or colours almost to infinity. From yellow, 
blue, and brown, are made the goose dung, and olives 
of all kinds. From brown, blue, and black, are pro- 
duced the brown olives, and their shades. From the 
red, yellow, and brown, are derived the orange, the 
gold colour, feuille-mort, or faded leaf, dead carnations, 
cinnamon, fawn, and tobacco, by using three or two 
of the colours, as required. From yellow, red, and 
black, browns of every shade are made. From biue 
and yellow, greens of all shades. From red and. blue, 
purples of all kinds are formed. 
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